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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR or MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


‘“ Thy tongue, which pity’s precepts told, 
Which sweetest truths could once unfold, 
Still speaks in sorrow’s ear.” 


THE subject of this memoir was 
the eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Turner, a gentleman possessed of 
considerable estates in the countics 
of Surry and Sussex; and her 
mother, whose maiden name was 
Towers, was no less distinguished 
for her personal charms, than for 
the qualities of her heart and un- 
derstanding, Unfortunately for her 
children, she died when Charlotte 
was little more than three years 
old. In consequence of this event 
Mr. Turner placed his children 
under the care of their mother’s 
sister; and, with a view of dissi- 
pating his sorrow, for some time 
left England. On his return they 
were removed from the care of 
their aunt, to receive the benefit 
of public instruction. Much of 
Miss Turner’s time was consumed 
in the pursuit of what are const- 
dered polite accomplishments ; but, 
whether her instructors had been 
ill-chosen, or whether her studies 
were too soon interrupted, it is 
certain, her progress was not ade- 
quate to the expectations which 
had been formed. Io music, on 
which the greatest expense was 
lavished, she attained but a slight 
degree of skill; and, though she 
sedulously devoted herself to draw- 
ing, the shortness of her sight pre- 
vented her from acquiring a pro- 
ficiency in the art. 

Charlotte early imbibed a love 
for reading ; and, notwithstanding 
her other studies, passed whole 
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days in that amusement. Mr. 
Turner cherished and encouraged 
the talents which he thought he 
perceived in his daughter, but her 
aunt regarded her devotion to books 
as a waste of time, and absolutely 
prohibited such as were most likely 
to flatter the taste of a young per- 
son. This restriction rather in- 
creased, than allayed, the passion ; 
and she consequently seized, with 
indiscriminating avidity, every li- 
terary production that fell in her 
way. She thus acquired a super- 
ficial acquaintance with various 
sujects, and her success in the 
world of letters may be more attri- 
buted tocuriosity and perseverance, 
than to any regularity of literary 
study. 

At an early age Miss Turner 
was introduced into much fashton- 
able company, but it is believed 
that all the gaiety she ever partook 
of was between her twelfth and 
fifteenth year. Of the dissipations 
of London, however, she was no 
admirer; and, with the mind of 
a poet, she preferred «wandering 
amongst the romantic beauties of 
nature, which abounded in that 
part of Sussex where her father 
resided. But from these scenes 
she was soon to be removed. Mr, 
Turner married a second wife, w:th 
a large fortune, and conceiving that 
his daughters, the eldest having 
attained her fifteenth year, might 
object to the authority of a step- 
mother, suffered them to remain, 
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for some months, under the pro- 
tection of their aunt, Charlotte, 
however, soon becaine admired by 
Mr. Smith, the son of a West 
India merchant, of considerable 
fortune, who was also an India 
director. At first Mr. Smith’s 
father objected to her extreme 
youth ; but, on farther acquaint- 
ance, this objection ceased, and 
the projected union was accom- 
plished. 

At the age of seventeen Mrs, 
Smith became a mother. Her 
father-in-law being a widower, 
much of her time was dedicated to 
his amusement, and the second 
year of her marriage gave birth to 
a second son, a few days from 
which event her first child died of 
a sore throat. From this time 
commenced those sorrows and anx- 
ieties which pursued her through 
life. Such was the malignity of 
the disorder that prevailed in her 
family, that, with the exception 
of herself and the new-born infant, 
no one escaped its attack ; and 
that infant, though he survived ten 
years, suffered so much in this 
early state of his existence, that 
it much embittered the life of his 
mother. This severe affliction in- 
duced Mrs. Smith to remove toa 
small house, at a little distance 
from town, where, as her husband 
was occupied in the city, she pass- 
ed much of her time alone, with 
the exception of her children; this 
revived her taste for reading, and 
afforded much soiace for her weary 
hours, 

After some removals to different 
houses’ in the neighbourhood of 
London, Mr. Smith’s father, who 
had now married, as a third wife, 
that aunt of Mrs. Smith’s who had 
brought her up, purchased for his 
son a house, with about a hundred 
acres of land around it, called Lys 
Farm, in Hampshire. The senior 
Mr. Smith, in consequence, though 


far advanced in life, undertook the 
elitire management of the West 
India business. At this place the 
family of Mrs. Smith, which was 
increased to five sons and three 
daughters, was occasionally in- 
creased by some orphan nephews 
and nieces of her husband; and in 
consequence of so many cares and 
a large establishment, (for Mr. 
Smith bad launched into farming 
with more avidity than judgment, 
and had purchased other parcels of 
land,) her time was so much occu- 
pied, that but little leisure was 
left her for those pursuits in 
which she so much delighted. Sur- 
rounding circumstances, and the 
unavoidable expenses which were 
incurred, rendered her extremely 
unhappy; and, when a few hours 
of the solitude which slie had learn- 
ed to love were allowed her, her 
thoughts and feelings were ex- 
pressed in some of those exquisite 
sonnets, which have acquired her 
so much reputation. Like many 


‘other productions of the muse, 


they were not at first intended for 
the public eye; nor, until many 
years after their composition, were 
they even seen by her most inti- 
mate friends, 

More than one family loss had 
agonized her mind. Her own fa- 
ther had been dead several years ; 
and the death of her father-in-law, 
which took place in the year 1776, 
was an irrecoverable blow. He 
had always expressed particular 
affection towards her; as a proof 
of which he appointed her, with 
his widow and his son, executrix 
to his will; a measure which her 
being a wife rendered ineffectual 
as to any present power. Unfor- 
tunately, his will, as is too fre- 
quently the case with such instru- 
ments, though it provided for all 
Mrs. Smith’s children then born, 
was complex and confused, and, as 
the trustees refused to act, much 
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meonvenience of course ensued, 
Whoever was to blame, Mrs. Smith 
and her children, now nine in num- 
ber, were finally the sufferers. 

[nu 1782 Mr. Smith served the 
office of Sheriff for the county of 
Southampton ; but, the following 
yeur, his affairs became so de- 
ranged that his estate in Hamp- 
shire was under the necessity of 
being sold. In these trying mo- 
ments Mrs. Smith’s fortitude never 
forsook her ; for seven months she 
was tortured by the chicanery of the 
law, and by the turpitude of some 
of its professors, and, during part 
of that distressing period, shared 
the imprisonment of her hus- 
band, 

It was at this time that Mrs. 
Sinith first turned her thoughts to 
the press. She thought it possible, 
that her simple and unassuming 
offerings at the shrine of poesy 
might be disposed of so as to 
afford a slight pecuniary re- 
source. Impressed with this idea, 
she personally offered some of her 
sonnets to Mr. Dodsley, who de- 
clined their publication. Her bro- 
ther then offered them to Messrs. 
Dilly, who likewise refused them. 
Mrs. Smith was therefore induced 
through the interposition of a friend 
to address herself to Mr. Hayley, 
who was particularly struck with 
the unaffected pathos of the pro- 
ductions, and, witha wish to obiige 
and foster unassuming merit, allow- 
ed his name to be used by the writer 
in a dedication. With this encou- 
ragement Mrs. Smith returned to 
Mr. Dodsley, and agreed with him 
for their publication on her own 
account. They therefore appeared 
in 1784, under the title of E/egiac 
Sonnets, and went through several 
editions. The following, which 
was the first in the collection, 
served as an elegant introduction, 
and must be considered as impres- 
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sively characteristic of her feelings 

and situation :— 

‘¢ The partial muse has, from my earliest 
hours, 

Smil’d on the rugged path I'm doom’d 

to tread ; 
And still, with sportive hand, has snatch’d 
wild flowers, 

To weave fantastic garlands for my 

head: 
But far, far happier ts the lot of those 

Who never learn’d her dear delusive 

art; 
Which, while it decks the head with 
many a rose, 

Reserves the thorn to fester in the 

heart. 
For still she bids soft pity’s melting eye 

Stream o’er the ills she knows not to 

remove, 
Points every pang, and deepens every 
sigh 

Of mourning friendship, or unhappy 

love; 
Ah! then how dear the muse’s favour 
cost, 

if those paint sorrow best, who feel it 

most ?”’ 

The publication of this volume 
afforded some temporary relief, and 
after a cousiderable length of time 
she had the satisfaction of beholding 
the liberation of her husband from 
confinement. To preserve his free- 
dom Mr. Smith retired to the con- 
tinent, accompanied by his wife, 
who remained only one day with 
her husband at Dieppe, her pre- 
sence being requisile in England, 
All her efforts were now to be 
renewed, and another imterval of 
melancholy was to be endured. 
She, however, thought to arrange 
her husband’s affairs ; but her ne- 
gociations proving fruitless, Mr. 
Smith was under the necessity of 
remaining abroad; and, becoming 
acu ainted with some E Lealiedi ven- 
tlemen, he was persuaded to hire 
a large but comfortless chateau in 
Upper Normandy, whither Mrs. 
Smith and her children were di. 
rected to repair. In this dreary 
exile she was doomed to pass a 
severe winter: and, devoid of alk 
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proper assistance and accommoda- 
tion, added another child to her 
family. Chiefly owing to their 
insulated situation, their expenses 
were oppressively great; and, from 
a variety of circumstances, Mrs, 
Smith’s return to England was 
considered expedient She ac- 
cordingly seut her three eldest 
sons beiore her, and followed with 
seven children, the youngest being 
scarcely two mouths old. On her 
they were now to depend for sup- 
port, and she was likewise charged 
with the negociation of her hus- 
band’s affairs. Happily she was 
more successful now than before, 
and soon had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving her husband at bis house, 
in Sussex. Soon after this her 
eldest son went out as a writer to 
Bengal, and in a short time after 
his departure, she lost her second 
son, who died of a fever, after a 
few hours illness; and all the 
others were affected with the same 
distemper, but they recovered. 

To alleviate her distress Mrs, 
Smith again had recourse to the 
pen, and attempted the translation 
of a little French novel, written 
by the Abbé Prevost. This being 
published without a name, produced 
avery trivial sam, She next ap- 
plied herself to the selection of 
extraordinary stories, from authen- 
ticated trials, as recorded in a set 
of books in old French, entitled, 
Les Causes Célébres| From the 
nature o! the original performance 
it necessarily cost her a great deal 
of trouble, which was aggravated 
from the circumstances under which 
the translation was executed, In 
1787 she published it under the 
title of the Romance of Real Life. 

At this time Mrs. Smith resided 
with her children in a small cot- 
tage in Sussex, where, her time 
beig less interrupted, she enlarged 
and corrected her collection of 


sonnets, which were published by 
smbscription. In 1785 sh pro- 
duc:d a novel called Emmeline, 
the Orphan of the Castle, aud the 
following year Ethelinde, or. the 
Recluse of the Lake. Whilst en- 
gaged in this work she was under 
the necessity of leaving her peace- 
ful abode, and of making new at- 
tempts to settle those affairs, which 
the persons employed to arrange, 
seemed to study only how to en- 
tangle and perplex. During this 
period, she solely supported herself 
and family by her industry ; for, 
of the interest of her own fortune, 
but a small share remained an- 
nually, and even that was irregu- 
larly paid. Though no longer in 
the absolute seclusion of a cottage, 
Mrs. Smith devoted herself entirely 
to her children, and to that species 
of labour by which she could most 
effectuatly assist them. 

From the year 1791 to 1793, 
Mrs. Sinith was occupied in compos- 
ing the novels of Celestina, Des- 
mond, and the Old Manor House, 
all of which experienced a very 
favourable reception; but, with all 
her perseverauce aud success as a 
writer, the task which she had 
undertaken was, notwithstanding 
the filial succours of her son in 
India, more tnan she could execute, 
Years passed on, but the persons 
entrusted with the property, made 
no progress in disembarrassing the 
estate of her children’s grandfather ; 
but, on the contrary, gave it up to 
the plunder of West India agents. 

In September, 1793, her third 
son, an ensign, lost his leg before 
Dunkirk ; and, shortly after, she 
had the misfortune of losing her 
second daughter, who expired 
within two years of her marriage. 
Mrs. Smith’s feelings on this occa- 
sion were beautifully expressed in 
a sonnet entitled Snow-drops. 

Two years after the death of her 











Jaughter, she repaired to London, 
in hopes of adjusting the atfairs of 
her children’s property, leit them 
by their grandfather. But after 
remaining some time, and being 
wearied aud baffled in her efforts, 
she was about to relinquish her 
endeavours, and return to her fa- 
mily, when an unexpected event 


gave a turn to her affairs, The 
brother-in-law of Mr. Smith, the 


claims of whose family had been 
the principal excuse for the deten- 
sion of his father’s effects, made 
offers of accommodation. ‘This was 
too desirable to be declined ; but 
her finances not being in a state to 
comply with the terms, slie applied 
to anobleman, who had previously 
_assisted her family, who enabied 
her to accept the proposal, and she 
had the satisfaction of seeing her 
children restored to their rights, 

In 1796 appeared her last novel, 
entitled Marchmont ; the object of 
which was to inculcate the virtue 
of fortitude. Harrassed as Mrs. 
Smith had been, by several mnem- 
bers of the legal profession, it was 
perhaps natural that in a perform- 
ance of this nature, her feelings 
towards them should be expressed 
with some degree of asperity. We 
cannot say, however, that she suc- 
ceeded in producing that horror at 
their crimes, in the minds of the 
reader, which she laboured to ex- 
cite. 

In 1797 she published, by sub- 
scription, asecoud volume of elegiac 
sonnets and other poems ; to which 
was prefixed her portrait, with the 
following inscription, which stroug- 
ly indicated the sombre cast of her 
mind :— 


“Oh! time has changed me since you 
saw me last, 

And heavy hours, with time’s 
hand, 

Have writen strange defeatures in my 
face.”’ 


s deforming 


Ina preface to this volume she 
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says: “It rarely happens that a 
second attempt in any species of 
writing equals the first, when the 
first has been remarkably success- 
ful.”? 

She afterwards employed some 
time in the translation of a French 
novel; but learning that another 
lady was engaged in the same pur- 
suit, she declined entering into a 
competition. 

About 1804 Mrs. Smith com- 
menced anew History of England, 
in Letters to a Young Lady; but, 
finding it extend bevor id the limits 
of herideas, she put it into the hands 
of a female friend, who concluded 
and published it. 

In October, 1806, Mrs. Smith 
closed a life of cares and anxieties 
at the village of Twyford, near 
Farnham, in Surrey. She endured 
a lingering and painful illness with 
the utmost fortitude, retaining ber 
faculties to the last. 

In addition to her works already 
enumerated, she was the author 
of The Emigrants, a poem; The 
Banished Man, a wovel; The 
i eee of Warwiek ; ‘Reval 
Walks, in dialogues for the use of 
young Aetna ; Ramdles Further, 
in coutinuation of Rural Walks; 
Minor Morals, interspersed with 
sketches of natural history, histo- 
rical anecdotes, and original stories ; 
Letters of a Solitary Wanderer ; 
Co-versations, \ntroducing poetry, 
chiefly ou subjects of natural his- 
tory, for the use of children; A 
Narrative of the Loss of ‘the Ca- 

Vents, near Wey- 
mouth, &e. 

Though 

author of 


mes 
therine, aC, 


Mrs. 
many 


was the 
her fame 
rests chicfiy upon her merit as a 
poet. Her poems are of a mnelane 
choly cast—a circumstance which 
may be accounted for from the al- 
most peculiar severity of ler fate— 
but they possess an exquisiteness 
of pathos scarcely to be excelled, 
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New Dialogues of the Dead, 
BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs A. KENDALL. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


“Tn the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by jus- 
tice : 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law ; but ’tis not so above ; 
There is no shuilling, there the action les 
In its true nature; and we ourselves com- 
pelled, 
Even to the very teeth and forehead of 
our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


DIALOGUE IX, 
Theodora, Empress of the East, 
AND 


Amalansontha, Queen of Italy. 

Amalansontha. Well, Theodora, 
the invincible shaft of death has 
at length hurled you from the 
splendid throne of Co: istantinople, 
where you so long governed a 
fanatic Emperor, and insulted a 
distressed and suffering people. 
You are now blended with the 
shades of fellow-mortals, among 
whom there are no distinctions but 
those of vice or virtue. You are 
passing, I suppose, to the court of 
Minos, where you may expect to 
meet a most severe examination : 
beware of prevarication, it will only 
increase nage 9a 


Theodora. Forbear your obscr- 
vations, and know that the Em- 


press of the East needs not the 
admonitions of a tributary Gothic 
Queen. 

Amalansontha. Oh, you will soon 
discover here, that your former 
dignity will be little regarded. 
Before the tribunal of Minos you 
will be stripped of all disguise ; 
the purple which you disgraced, 
will not shield you from detcetion ; 
nor the diadem, from ) anishment. 


Theodora. And have you passed 
the tribunal without reproof? had 
you no crimes to disclose, no trea- 
chery to answer for ? 

Amalansontha. Too much of both, 
I fear, like most heads that have 
been encircled with crowns; yet 
there is a material difference be- 
tween crimes committed in the ple- 
nitude of power, in the wanton 
display of unlimited authority, and 
those forced upon us by the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, or by 
the baseness or perfidy of others. 

Theodora. You discriminate very 
accuralely fora Goth; but I think 
you studied philosophy from the 
school of Athens. _1 suppose you 
mean to insinuate, that assassina- 
nation may be committed with im- 
punity, when it has for its object 
either the attainment or continua- 
tion of power. 

Amalansontha. That. detestable 
practice has too much prevailed in 
all ages of the world, and more 
particularly in the times in which 
we lived. The passions of uncul- 
tivated nature then roamed at large 
through the unsettled states that 
had before formed the mighty fabric 
of the Western Empire ; all was out 
of joint ; doubt and discord distract- 
ed our councils ; while superstition, 
in the name of religion, blew the 
deadly blast. of persecution, that 
set man at variance with his race, 

cankered all that was holy in his 
heart, or sacred in his imagination, 
It inflamed where it should have 
appeased; it destroyed those whom 
it should have protected ; it basely 
perverted the inestimable gospel of 
peace and love to man, into thongs 
that were to scourge his body, and 
chains to fetter his mind. The 
possession of sovereignty was then 
a most dangerous pre-eminence, 
which few could repose on in safety, 
or quit without disgrace. 

Theodora, You thought, I pre- 
sume, more of the disgrace than of 













































the danger, or you would not have 
resorted to two such extreme expe- 
dients, to have retained your ele- 
vation, as assassination and mar- 
riage. After the death of your son, 
you might, if you had been so in- 
clined, have res signed both the cares 
and dangers attendant on royalty ; 
especially when you knew that the 
fundamental maxim of your ances- 
tors was, that the sceptre should 
never descend from the lance to 
the distaff. 

Amalansontha. If Theodora, born 
in obscurity, reared by the hand of 
charity, andematured in licentious- 
ness, could assert, that those who 
had reigned should never survive 
the loss of dignity and dominion, 
~ could it be expected that the daugh- 
ter of the great Theodoric would 
resign, without a struggle, the scep- 
treof her race? I felt my heart 
glowing with the same fluid that 
had animated the souls, and invi- 
gorated the enterprizes of a count- 
less band of kings and heroes; my 
ambition led me to aspire to the 
dignity of royalty, that I might 
emulate the glory of my ancestors, 
and perpetuate the happiness of a 
brave but unpolished people; the 
premature death of my son had 
broken the order of succession ; 
and, who so fit to fill the void that 
death had made, as the daughter 
and the mother of a King? The 
mildew of intemperance had blieht- 
ed my maternal hopes, and left 
nothing r to console me but ambition 
and revense. These bade me soar 
above the prejudices of my people, 
and the natural imbecility attri- 
buted to my sex ; and, but for your 
insatiable love of power, my reign 
might have opened a new era in 
the annals of mankind. 

Theodora. My insatiable love of 
power !—Did we not send our am- 
bassadors to secure your crown, and 
negotiate for your safety ? 

Amalanthousa. So you wished it 
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to appear; but time withdrew the 
flimsy veil that had concealed your 
nb Se Their public instructions 
were to proclaim your friendly in- 
cdianained ; their private ones, to 
procure my assassination : and this 
was to be the bond of future peace 
between the Eastern Empire and 
the Gothic King. But the weak 
ungrateful being whom I had raised 
to power, soon found that he had 
lost, in Amalansontha, the only 
bulwark that could have upheld his 
crown. Even the bond of blood 
that he had ratified, was no secu- 
rity to his tottering throne; he 
sunk beneath your artifices, de- 
spised in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, and justly degraded in 
the aunals of mankind, 

Theodora. But, was not your 
secret application to the court of 
Constantinople, blended with the 
presumptuous hope of supplanting 
me in the affections of the Empe- 
ror, my husband. 

Amalansontha. No: 1 should 
have disdained any competition for 
a heart that had yielded all its 
energies to the controul of an un- 
principled and cruel woman; one, 
whose youth had been stained by 
intemperance, and stigmatized by 
shame. 

Theodora, You appear to have 
forgotten that grave statesmen, or- 
thodox bishops, victorious generals, 
and captive kings, had done hho- 
mage to the wife of Justinian, and 
buried in profound and respectful 
silence the errors of the woman he 
had raised to empire, 

Amalansontha. But their servile 
adulation could not erase from the 
page of history the record of your 
crimes, nor prevent the just and 
good, in all succeeding ages, from 
execrating the memory of one, 
whose whole life was devoted to 
luxury, licentiousness, dissimula- 
tion, and guilt ; one that could revel 
in sensual enjoyments ia her pa- 
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Jace of ivory, surrounded with her 
minions, and the infamous wife of 
the brave, but too passive Belisa- 
rius,while her innocent victims were 
groaning in prisons, or writhing he- 
neath the lash of ignominious tor- 
ture in her subterraneous dungeons. 
Theodora. 1 think you have 
descanted very freely on my ac- 
tions ; Minos himself cannot have 
much more to say to me. But, if 
you allow me no other merit, | 
suppose you will admit, that, 
through me, the munificence of 
the Emperor flowed into a thou- 
sand channels, to perpetuate the 
splendour of our united reigu. The 
solemn grandeur of our temples, 
the diversified architecture of our 
palaces, with our baths, statues, 
pillars, and aqueducts, wil! remain 
lasting monuments to attest the 
munificent emulation of Justinian 
and Theodora. This, with our 
support and protection of the or- 
thodox faith, will, I expect, atone 
for some unavoidable deviations 
from moral rectitude, 
Amalansontha. 1 consider the 
erection of costly structures as 
only a secondary object for the 
emulation of Princes. ‘Their first 
aim should be to lay the foundation 
of prosperity for their people on 
the solid basis of morality and vir- 
tue; to diffuse harmony ; to disse- 
minate knowiedge ; to inculcate a 
love of order, industry, and mutual 
forbearance ; to teach man to stand 
erect in the dignity of intellect, 
soaring sublimely superior to the 
dogmas of superstition, that para- 
lyze all the energies of the human 
soul, Your system of orthodoxy, 
as you term it, was calculated to 
fill the hippodrome with slaughter, 
and the empire with dismay. The 
arts naturally follow in the train 
of peace, and are most successfally 
cultivated when a nation enjoys 
securily, prosperity, and repose. 
trood laws, justly formed, aud faith- 


fully administered, are more valu- 
able to a kingdom, than temples 
of marble, and palaces of porphyry. 
Minos, who sees things as they 
are, and calls them by their right 
names, will decide whether devo- 
tion or vanity dictated to you the 
necessity of erecting such magni- 
ficent structures to that Almighty 
Being, whose temple is the unt- 
verse, and his canopy the skies of 
heaven. Neither will he inquire 
if you were orthodox or Arian ; 
bat, whether you filled your ex- 
alted station with the proper attri- 
butes of royalty, and blended the 
solemn decrees of inflexible justice 
with the balm of mercy, ever re- 
membering that you, yourself, was 
mortal, and amenable to an immu- 
table tribunal, where, as you had 
judged others, you would yourself 
be judged. 
(To be continued.) 
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A NOVEL, 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 
(Continued from page 54.) 


LETTER VII, 


The Narrative continued. 


IMMEDIATELY on the receipt of 
this letter, we set out for Lon- 
don ; and, on our arrival at the 
residence of Mr. Herbert, found 
Sir Edward worse than even our 
fears had represented him. Mr. 
Herbert requested Lady Mortimer 
to consider herself at home, and 
give her orders as if in her own 
house, yet his manner was re- 
served and Jofiy, and, in my pre- 
sence, the conversation was always 
general. As Sir Edward was con- 
fined to his room, and Lady Mor- 
timer much with him, 1 necessa- 
rily passed much of my time with 
Mr. Herbert, whose reserve abated 
considerably as we became better 




















acquainted; Ftom him [ heard, 
that the loquacity of a servant had 
betrayed to another the correspond- 
ence that had so greatly excited 
Sir Edward’s indignation; and, 
like most other secrets, it travelled 
onwards, increasing as it went, till it 
reached the ears of a Lady Mar- 
sham, who communicated it to Sir 
Edward. The whole seemed to 
be, that letters had passed and 
some private interviews taken place 
previous to our departure for the 
cottage ; and, since his residence 
at Cambridge, letters addressed to 
Matilda had been intercepted and 
delivered to my father: at whose 
request, Lady Mortimer wrote to 
Charles, acquainting him with Sir 
Edward’s anger and vexation at 
his presuming, so early in life, to 
select his own correspondents. Her 
ladyship desired him to write an 
apology to Sir Edward, and to re- 
Jinquish all thoughts of Miss Mor- 
daunt; as such a choice (putting 
the youth of both out of the ques- 
tion) never would be approved of 
either by Sir Edward or herself, 
Poor Charles answered the letter, 
but he did not apologize. He, 
however, regretted, that a thing 
so unimportant in itself, should 
have occasioned so much anxiety to 
Sir Edward and her ladyship: and 
said that to oblige them, he would for 
the present, or for any limited term 
they might name, relinquish the 
pleasure of Miss Mordaunt’s cor- 
respondence, and that he would trast 
to time, the yood sense of his parents, 
and the merits of the young lady, to 
obviate any differences of opinion 
or personal pique that might have 
arisen between Sir Edward and 
Mr. Mordaunt, in which neither 
himself or Matilda was any way 
implicated. This letter, Lady Mor- 
timer endeavoured to persuade Sir 
Edward to receive as satisfactory, 
and allow her to write back, that 
they accepted his promise of closing 
Fol. J1D,-~-September, 1819. 
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the correspondence, and not ate 
tempting to renew it without their 
joint consent. But, alas! Sir Ed- 
ward was peremptory in his opi- 
nion, and absolute in his family ; 
and nothing short of a positive 
promise never to write again to Miss 
Mordaunt would satisfy his wound- 
ed pride. This promise Charles 
refused to give, though repeatedly 
pressed by Lady Mortimer to come 
ply with the commands of Sir Ed-« 
ward. While this domestic con- 
troversy made us all uneasy, Mr. 
Herbert privately waited on Mr. 
Mordaunt, and acquainted him with 
the whole transaction, saying, that 
Sir Edward entirely disapproved of 
his son’s behaviour, and that if 
Mr. Mordaunt suffered his daugh- 
ter to carry on a clandestine cor- 
respondence, he must take the 
consequences on himself; for, that 
Sir Edward never would either 
consent to, or sanction, the very 
premature choice his son had pre- 
sumed to make. Mr. Mordaunt 
laughed at the affair; said the 
eternal constancy of the youthful 
pair might have been very safely 
trusted to time and chance. I shall 
give my daughter, he continued, 
fifty thousand pounds, with which 
I think she may at any time pur- 
chase the heir of a poor baronet. 
I shall desire Matilda to write no 
more love-letters to the young gen- 
tleman, and I freely pardon the 
anger of adisappointed man. Thus 
the affair ended at that time, and 
most happy would it have been for 
my brother if it had never been 
renewed, It was plain to me that 
it was not this alone that had 
excited so much irritability and 
peevishness in Sir Edward; for I 
frequently observed, that after Lady 
Mortimer left his room, she ap- 
peared spiritless, dejected, and fre- 
quently in tears. At length Sir’ 
Edward, by the care and attention 
of my dear mother, was so far re- 
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covered as to join us in the draw- 
ing-room, but his presence always 
threw a gloomy sadness over the 
countenance of hislady, which com- 
municated itself to mine with the 
rapidity of thought, Mr. Herbert 
sometimes endeavoured to force ge- 
neral conversation, but it mostly 
failed, or ended in monosyllables— 
the appearance of the chess-board 
used to relieve us from this unplea- 
sant state of mental restraint. I 
have frequently thought, when lis- 
tening to Sir Edward’s bitter in- 
vectives against public measures, 
and long list of projected improve- 
ments in every department of go- 
vernment, should his friends regain 
the ascendancy, that it was very 
unfortunate for his family that he 
had so long neglected to reform 
himself. It is possible, my dear 
friend, for a man to have very li- 
beral ideas on public affairs, and 
very austere ones in his own fa- 
mily. Mr. Herbert, I have before 
observed, rarely contradicted Sir 
Edward, and on one point they 
were quite agreed; it was on the 
absolute power that parents ought 
io retain over the conduct of their 
children. Char!es’s contumacy, as 
it was termed, was a frequent sub- 
ject of conversation between the 
gentlemen, but it was one that was 
very painful both to Lady Morti- 
mer aud myself. Atlength, to our 
very great satisfaction, Sir Edward 
proposed that we should return to 
the cottage: this we did, accom- 
panied by Mr. Herbert; and here, 
in a place endeared by many a fond 
recollection, I seemed to breathe 
more freely andat ease than in the 
elegant and spacious mansion we 
had lately occupied. My apart- 
ment was decorated with several 
drawings, the joint productions of 
Murden and myself, in those happy 
days of innocence, ‘when our stu- 
dies and amusements were directed 
by the judgment and taste of my 


dear mother. In this room I used 
to pass many honrs in the day with 
my books or needle, Sir Edward 
did not like music; it made his 
head-ache ; in short, the removing 
of a chair, "the opening of a door, 
or the gingling of glasses, would 
frequently put him out of humour. 
However, to compensate for the 
loss of his amusement, I devoted 
more of my time to the garden 
and green-house than I had before 
done, and felt my spirits greatly 
improved by this salutary expe- 
dient. [rose early, and generally 
walked before breakfast, or, stroll- 
ing with a favorite author, would 
sit on a rustic seat, indulging the 
luxury of thought, till a summons 
to the breakfast table would arouse 
me from my reverie, and I may as 
well confess what you have no 
doubt before surmised—that the 
owner of the cottage formed a pro- 
minent figure in the pictures of my 
imagination; somehow I could not 
speak of him with the same free- 
dom as formerly, for if his name 
was by chance mentioned, I in- 
stantly saw the quick enquiring 
eyes of Mr. Murden glance over 
my countenance, as if to penetrate 
to the inmost recesses of my heart; 
and could he have seen that heart, 
he would have discovered in it a 
passion for Murden as pure as it 
was fervent. Unknown to myself, 
it had taken possession of the ci- 
tadel of existence, and interwoven 
itself with hopes and fancies of fu- 
ture happiness. When Sir Edward 
was sufficiently recovered to mix 
with society, le was ordered by his 
physician to take the benefit of 
sea bathing. Brighton was fixed 
on: strange it was, or to me it ap- 
peared so, that he declined the 
attendance of my mother, and set 
off in a post-chaise, accompanied 
only by his own valet and a groom, 

with saddle-horses. Mr. Herbert 
soon after left us, but not before he 
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had arranged every thing with Sir 
Edward for our spending the winter 
in town—and with him. My mo- 
ther was secretly sorry, but to have 
made any opposition would have 
been useless ; she therefore bowed 
an assent, and he departed. Now 
then, left once more to ourselves, 
serenity re-assumed her power.— 
My dear mother’s spirits recovered, 
in some degree, their former tone, 
and I played her favorite tunes 
without restraint. One morning, 
after taking my usual ramble, and 
sitting under my favorite tree, 
watching for the moment when 
Lady Mortimer’s shutters would be 
opened, [ was surprised by the 
sound of some one approaching 
from a walk behind me; the step 
was familiar; I knew it by the 
quick throbbing of my heart; [ 
turned my head, and Murden stood 
before me: the book dropped from 
my hand; I saw his_lips move, but 
I could not speak: he stooped for 
the book : it was Thomson’s charm- 
ing Seasons—and one he had pre- 
sented to me during our visit to 
London—he kissed it as he re- 
turned it—and seating himself be- 
side me, began to account for his 
sudden appearance, I had in some 
degree recovered my surprise, and 
listened to him attentively. 1 am, 
said he, dear Miss Mortimer, un- 
fortunately the messenger of ill 
news—your brother is ill-—so ill, 
that I think he should be immedi- 
ately recalled home. Be not alarm- 
ed, he continued, seeing me change 
colour; I do not think him in dan- 
ger, but he has been for some time 
suffering with a slow fever, accom- 
panied by a cough; medicine has 
been tried withouteffect, and change 
of air is now prescribed. From 
Lady Mortimer’s last letter we 
learnt that Sir Edward was gone 
to Brighton, and Charles then, 
though most reluctantly, consented 
that his mother should be informed 
ef his illness, I feared a letter 
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would excite more alarm than a 
visit, and therefore undertook to 
consult with her ladyship whether 
it would be proper for him to come 
bere without Sir Edward’s appro- 
bation. At this moment a servant 
announced that breakfast was wait- 
ing, and we followed to a little 
garden parlour, where my mother 
was already seated. Her surprise 
at the sight of my companion was 
little less than my own had been, 
and his intelligence visibly embar- 
rassed and distressed her. Will 
my son, said she, satisfy Sir Ed- 
ward on the subject that has so 
much offended him. That is no 
longer a consideration, he replied, 
for Miss Mordaunt has returned his 
letters, enclosed in one of her fa- 
ther’s, which peremptorily forbids 
any future correspondence. We 
found, from his conversation, that 
my brother’s spirits had been much 
hurt by a letter he had received 
from Mr. Herbert, dictated by Sir 
Edward, written in a severe and 
admonitory style. Of this letter 
my mother had never heard before, 
and it did not advance Mr. Herbert 
in my good opinion. That man, 
said [, is without feeling himself, 
and he does not either pity or spare 
the feelings of others. Lady Mor- 
timer looked grave, but a gleam of 
pleasure stole over the expressive 
countenance of Murden, who in- 
formed us, in confidence, that the 
thoughtless Matilda had commenc- 
ed the correspondence under a fic- 
titious name, and that they had met 
several times at the house of a 
milliner, who had forwarded their 
Jetters to each other. Lady Mor- 
timer severely auimadverted on the 
impropriety of forming such very 
early attachments. She observed 
they were frequently unfortunate, 
for they mostly commenced before 
the principles could be fixed or the 
character formed. Murden looked 
confused, and I patted Fidele, At 
length, after sitting a long lime si- 
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lent, while Murden turned over a 
book, and I spread the newspaper 
upon the table, she said, I think, 
Mr. Murden, it will be better for 
you to go forward to Brighton, and 
prevail on Sir Edward to let his 
son return hither. I cannot re- 
ceive him without his father’s per- 
mission and I shall be most wretch- 
ed in the thoughts of his suffering 
by illness at such a distance from 
me. Will your ladyship write. 
She paused. Perhaps, she said, I 
had better not. Tell Sir Edward 
I refer you to him. But how did 
you travel. Post, said he, and 
slept last night at N——, where I 
have left a small portmanteau. To 
my great surprise, her ladyship 
made no offer of sending for it. 
You can go by the mail, she ob- 
served, from N ; it will pass 
about twelve o’clock, and you will 
reach Brighton to night. It is 
now ten, said he, looking at his 
watch. I can walk to N in 
Jess than an hour; and in the 
mean time, with your ladvship’s 
Jeave, 1 will write a few lines to 
Charles. By all means; and say, 
that if Sir Edward objects to his 
returning here, I will go with 
you to. Cambridge, where 1 will 
continue till his health is restored. 
When the letter was wrote, to 
which I added a postscript, Mur- 
den rose to take leave. We walked 
with him to the garden gate which 
opened to the road that led to 
N——: here we parted, We 
shall see you on your return, 
said I, Certainly, replied Lady 
Mortimer, we shall expect Mr. 
Murden. 
(To be continued.) 
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“Why so” inquired Beresford. 


« Recollect your chronology,’’ said 
Lady Gertrude, “ without which 
we may say of painting, what 
Lord Chesterfield said of history, 
that it would be but a mass of con- 
fusion.” ‘ We will not dispute 
about a name,” she continued, “ it 
may be an original Vandyck, but 
not an original Catherine; it must, 
if painted by him, be done after 
some other artist. I have been 
informed,” added her  ladyship, 
that there is now for sale a por- 
trait of Sir Hugh Middleton, said 
to be a Vandyck, and in his first 
style of composition ; such a pic- 
ture, if well authenticated, would 
be worth obtaining, as would be 
those of many others who have 
devoted their time and talents to 
the benefit of their country. Sir 
Hugh’s design was at first but lit- 
tle regarded, and slightly patron- 
ised, except by James the First ; 
though the objects it embraced 
were health and comfort to the in- 
habitants of an improving capital. 
Generations passed away have en- 
joyed the benefits of his salutary 
exertions ; and thousands, aud tens 
of thousands, at this very time, 
have reason to applaud his enter- 
prising spirit, and persevering in- 
dustry.” “ Am I to conclude,” cried 
Clara, “ that your ladyship would 
prefer a Sir Hugh to a Queen 
Catherine, even were they both by 
the same masters?’  “ The pen of 
our immortal Shakspeare,”’ replied 
Lady Gertrude, “has represented 
Catherine so amiable, and suffering 
so unjustly under the tyranny of 
Henry, that every reader of sen- 
sibility must feel interested in her 
favour. If I were making a col- 
lection, and could meet with a well 
authenticated portrait, I certainly 
would purchase it.’ “ It would 
give me great pleasure,” said Mr. 
Beresford, “‘ to see a collection of 
portraits selected by your lady- 
ship’s taste and judgment.” “ A 
gallery of portraits,” she replied, 








« would present a dull monotony, 
af it were not enlivened by land- 
scapes, sea-pieces, and historical 
paintings.” “ Well, but if you did 
purchase portraits ?” asked Clara. 
«Why then,” said her ladyship, 
“T would select the most illus- 
trious characters of ancient or mo- 
dern times, particularly those who 
have enriched the world with the 
roductions of arts, science, and 
unos: and, with such a col- 
lection,” she continued, “ no per- 
son of taste could ever want sub- 
jects either for contemplation or 
amusement. We naturally imbibe 
sentiments of veneration for the 
sublime either in arts or literature ; 
we esteem those who have instruct- 
ed, and admire those who have 
amused us. ‘The comparisons too 
that might be drawn between the 
productions of different masters, 
would be an endless source of amuse- 
ment ; for instance, place in oppo- 
sition to those recollections of the 
unequalled muse of Shakspeare, 
which his portrait would inspire, 
the inimitable designs of Michael 
Angelo, and the paintings of Ra- 
phael; or, on beholding that of 
Milton, his unlimited poetry may 
be compared to the landscapes of 
Salvator Rosa, exquisite in the 
beautiful, and terrible in the sub- 
lime. 


(To be continued.) 
THE 
MAGIC LANTHORN or PLEA- 
SURE DISSECTED 
BY AN ADEPT. 


Fo the Editor of the New British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

THE inclosed will shew of how 
little avail is a keen sense of mor- 
tification beneath the contumely of 
a destroyer, even toa self-censured 
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offender. Flashings of pride that 
scorch, without purifying the heart, 
can produce neither amendment, 
nor tranquil obduracy ; and to ob- 
tain peace must be the work of 
Christian impressions, leading to 
deep compunction and reformation. 
Julia’s resentments were soon stifled 
by Immerson’s vows of revived af- 
fection, His half-pay could afford 
few of the indulgences Julia’s in- 
come provided. He traced her out 
by accidental intelligence from a 
brother officer, who passed the 
shooting season in that neighbour- 
hood. He came, and persuaded 
her to elope from her asylum. The 
letter to the Editor of the British 
Lady’s Magazine, and a more co- 
pious detail of her misadventures, 
were found in a drawer, with other 
articles forgotten in the hurry of 
flight, about the end of autumn, 
1814. She left a few lines address- 
ed to farmer Jones and his dame, 
desiring whatever she had omitted 
to take of her property should be 
sent to an hotel in London ; but the 
conscientious old couple would not 
open one of her repositories with- 
out authority from Earl W. who 
committed the fugitive to their 
care. His Lordship was on the 
Peninsula commanding a brigade 
of the British army, and his lady 
joined him in France soon after the 
peace, to try the effect of Aix-la- 
Chapelle waters on her health. 
The Earl, apprehensive that Julia 
might leave papers which would 
betray her affinity to his daughters, 
gave orders to keep the drawers 
untouched till he personally ex- 
amined their contents; but he has 
since learnt that every particular 
is notorious, and deems it right to 
publish a letter which will remove 
some exaggeration of Julia’s faults, 
The history of Lady W. is abridged 
for your Magazine, if you think 
that a clear view of the dissected 
magic lanthorn of pleasure may 
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induce some romantic girl, or self- 
idolizing matron, to pause upon the 
hazards to which she exposes all 
that can be most precious to her 
imagination or vanity. Each nar- 
rative demonstrates, that years 
made up of exquisite moments of 
leasure, are the exclusive prero- 
gative of virtuous love. Let the 
consort of nobility or affluence, to- 
Jerating an adulator whose ulterior 
hopes, or her own, she fears to 
scrutinize—let a daughter of in- 
dustry, balancing the exertion and 
self- denial requisite for ensuring 
self-earned subsistence, against the 
splendid bondage of a guilty par- 
ticipation in pomp and idleness— 
let each behold the inevitable con- 
sequences of crime, in those com- 
pressed Warnings of bitter Expe- 
rience, and they will discern, in 
the memoirs of Amelia, that beauty, 
genius, accomplishments,—every 
fine quality compatible with inde- 
lible dishonour,—besides unques- 
tionable palliatives for the irremis- 
sible stigma—services to the para- 
mour seldom equalled—the tardy 
rights of a wife—all—all—could 
never obliterate from the memory 
of her spouse the previous frailty, 
or permit him true comfort in his 
wedded life; far less could external 
advantages, or the distinguished 
merits of Sir Jasper Melrose, re- 
concile the originally good, deli- 
cate, and lofty mind of Amelia to 
infamy, branded upon her indivi- 
dual feelings, her husband, and 
children; and inseparably connect- 
ed with every mention of her name 
by others. If, with unparalleled 
claims to tender assiduities, and 
sincere confidence, Amelia could 
not be happy under opprobrium, 
nor escape severe mementos of 
shame, even from the betrayer— 
what may be expected by a girl, 
who, if her face be fair, ‘and her 
manners pleasing, has no intellec- 
tual charms, no celebrity for ele- 


gant attainments, to throw over 
daily intercourse the fascination of 
brilliant varieties, or to flatter the 
pride of him on whom she hangs 
a dependant, and she may be either 
suspected on account of her levity, 
or contemned for her silliness, 
Above all, what may be expect- 
ed by a wife and mother, who, 
having violated the most hallowed 
and potent ties, will be considered 
as accessible to all other tempta- 
tions. [appeal to your knowledge 
of human nature, Mr, Editor, for 
the sobering tendency of those 
truths; and, as [ never have seen 
them collected into one focus, I 
beg leave to observe, that, however 
homely the vehicle, the intrinsic 
value renders them not unworthy 
of a place in the British Lady’s 
Magazine. Self-love aud common 
sense would deter even unprinci- 
pled beings from much evil, if the 
deadly sigus of danger were time- 
ously set ‘before them. A season- 
able hint may prevent unrepeal- 
able perdition. ‘The soul of man 
is impassive to the puerile senti- 
mentality on which weak girls rely 
for power over a beguiler, and mi- 
sery is the certain portion of all 
that renounce the most sacred at- 
tribute of feminine worth. Com- 
paratively blessed is the penitent, 
atoning for past offences ; and, next 
in degree to the prevention of cri- 
minality, is the benefit to society, 
if we can win the lorn suiferer to 
avoid aggravated guilt and wretch- 
edness by pious repentance and re- 
formation. One page in each num- 
ber of your instructive miscellany, 
Mr. Editor, will, in process of time, 
suygest reflections the most salu- 
tary to heedless inexperience. 


B. G. 


Julia’s last Supplication to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of W. 


— 


Stretched upon a few noisome 








rags, thrown over a mouldering 
floor, so declined from its level as 
to menace the wretched Julia with 
a grave in its ruins—her pen, guid- 
ed by a trembling hand, beseeches 
the Earl of W to save her from 
erishing for want oi food. Since 
she crawled up this decayed stair, 
two days ago, no sustenance hath 
moistened her parched lips until 
this morning, when an old seaman 
came to deposit his little wardrobe 
in the next garret; and, hearing 
her piteous moans, came to offer 
succour, either from his courage or 
compassionate liberality. Learn- 
ing my extreme necessity, the 
generous tar brought me a crust of 
bread and some becr, intended for 
his own breakfast ; and he expend- 
ed 6d. in paper, ink, and quills, that 
I might solicit relief from my 
friends. My friends !—where are 
they ?—I have deserved none, I 
have wrought evil to myself and 
others, and evil comes upon my 
latter end. A sharp chagrin mar k- 
ed my guilty career, even while [ 
appeared to wallow in sensual re- 
dundancy of gratification, to glit- 
ter in splendour, and to exult in 
prosperity. ‘The most powerfui 
exhibitors of virtue are they who 
exhibit crime through the medium 
of its consequences, proving, that 
crime, assuming the air and voice 
of enjoyment, znternally pines with 
discontent, or writhes under excru- 
cialing sorrows. I shall attempt 
this exposition as some atonement 
for my manifold sins; and let not 
fastidious delicacy shrink from the 
beneficial enquiry concerning a con- 
dition of life wherein multitudes 
exist, languish, and expire; and 
by the influence of which, atroci- 
ties are perpetrated against the 
unoffending. This public gangrene 
ought to be traced to its source, 
and causes can only be ascertained 
by detecting the allurements or 
impositions that first misled the 
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deplorable victims. In vain shall 
the most skilful physician apply 
remedies for distemper, if the pri- 
mal diagnostics of a malady are 
not made known to him ; and, since 
genuine humanity, and the most 
indispensable virtue of woman can- 
not be at variance, the purest hearts 
are most sympathising and candid 
towards the undone among their 
own sex, and they are also most 
willing to make sacrifice for the 
sake of preserving the untainted 
from perversion, or to reclaim the 
erring. But L cannot afford to 
wear out my poor dregs of strength 
to wrile on any topic unconnected 
with my state of destitution. With 
the eager impatie:ce of horrible 
emergency, [ shall expect Earl 
W.’s answer. I mean not to be 
burthensome. I am solicitous— 
would to God, that I had been 
sooner resigned to earn a liveli- 
hood by industry. All I implore 
is a recommendation to some hos- 
pital, where I may be cured of the 
loathsome effects of abandoned self- 
dereliction to the grossest pollution 
and wretchedness, unassuaged by 
even a treacherous intermixture of 
frugacious pleasure. Julia, thou 
hast been a lunatic, that, in pursuit 
of libertine delights, hath enslaved 
thyself to torments ; and, in a hole 
not so large as a commodious eclo- 
set, canst not walk to the windew, 
if so [ may term an aperture with- 
out a pane of glass, a sash, or 
casement. ‘Thou, when emaciated 
by want, art, perhaps too late, 
anxious for employment. From 
what desolation might I have been 
exempted by the diligent use of 
my needle! Now, who could en- 
dure a sempstress, such as the 
odious Julia, that hath abused all 
clemency from the honourable, and 
hath lost all power to gratify the 
base ?— Overcome by weakness, 
and exhausted by weeping, I have 
dozed away many hours. The vi- 
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vifying orb of day cheerily sum- 
mons: the sons and daughters of 
industry to their respective call- 
ings, while such as I are skulking 
to tottering haunts to hide their 
bewildered heads, hating them- 
selves, detesting all the human 
race, and ripe for acting as accom- 
plices in the most ruthless enor- 
mities. They never have heard, 
as they ought to hear, of the re- 
fuge open for outcasts, by appli- 
cation at a Magdalen Hospital, 
or Penitentiary; nor of the benig- 
nant invitations held out by the 
Guardian Society, When casually 
made acquainted with those chart- 
ties they excite terror upon terror, 
and offer no hope of better days. 
Their profligate comrades repre- 
sent every retreat from vice as a 
prison, not as an asylum from tem- 
poral suffering, and from eternal 
perdition. Would it not be con- 
descension almost angelic, if ladies 
in the decline of life, blest with 
affluence and leisure, should asso- 
ciate, for the purpose of communi- 
eating, by cheap tracts, some plain 
but striking incitements to leave 
the broad path of destruction for 
the narrow way that will conduct 
them to comparative peace? Reli- 
gious pamphlets they will reject ; 
but religious instruction may blend 
with appropriate narratives, and 
reclaim many wanderers within the 
ale of salutary restraint. Oh! 
that 1 could use my limbs to sup- 
plicate for admission to any sanc- 
tuary, where I might learn to re- 
pent, to amend, and to toil for the 
most homely fare. But here I must 
remain, probably to famish. Zhe 
scraps bestowed by the mendicant 
sailor are nearly consumed ky rats, 
and the jollity of our lives may 
tempt my benefactor te spend day 
after day in gin-shops, forgetful 
that Julia dies of inanition—Julia, 
the haughty Julia, dependant upon 
the oflals of a beggar’s squalid 


meal, and trembling Jest she may 
be deprived of that resource. O, 
vice! these are thy triumphs over 
human pride! What has Julia to 
do with pride? Nothing, but to 
relate its humiliation for the edi- 
fication of others. How many 
matrons, high-boru, nobly educat- 
ed, and once admired, have, for 
the sake of a ruinating spoiler, 
incurred calamity hideous as mine. 
It is now my consolation, my only 
Jenitive, that in foreign lands [ 
have delivered some of my coun- 
try-women and some aliens from the 
condition, which at length is my 
self-created doom. My catastrophe 
is penury and woe, though the re- 
venues of princes and peers have 
been at my disposal, and, I said 
to myself, no revolution in na- 
ture is less probable, than that 
Julia should feel the gripe of po- 
verty ; but I am destitute, and 
self-upbraidings are more pungent 
than gnawing pain and hunger, 
Ye virtuous mourners, whether in 
high or low estate, compare your 
afflictions te my agonizing, my 
shivering fears of fruitless repent- 
ance, and be thankful to Divine 
Providence for peace of conscience, 
and spotless reputation, Six months 
ago I gained at cards enough to 
begin business for earning honest 
bread. Immerson initiated me in 
all the principles of gambling—I 
persevered—lost—and am come to 
this. Again sleep overwhelmed 
my enfeebled frame—my imagina- 
tion was haunted by the spectres of 
former crime. Methought Lord K. 
looked ruefully over me,—in hollow 
tones deliberately pronouncing that 
his assassination, to which I was 
undesignedly an abettor, was not a 
deed. so accursed as the violation 
of reposing innocence, to which I 
stimulated his jealousy when infu- 
riated by wine. I awoke steeped 
in the cold dew of nerveless dis- 


may ; and, had I been able, would 
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have sprung from the window to tion for simple necessaries. I may 


the lane, on seeing myself sur- 
rounded by rats, fiercely contend- 
ing for the crumbs left by the sea- 
man. Perhaps they may attack 
my gangrened body ere the vital 
spark shall be quite extinct. I 
know not how many days have 
passed, but I feel the hand of death 
upon me, Wretched Julia, that 
hath lavished the most costly pro- 
ductions of nature and art, and 
thou must die for want of a little 
bread and water. I have fainted, 
and recovered a little. O! carry 
these to Mr. Sefton, No, 17, Ar- 
lington Street. 


History of Lady W. addressed 
to Lady Melrose. 


My Lord has left me, as usual, 
solitary. He will not return from 
Ireland these two months, and [ 
shall beguile away gloomy fancies 
by scribbling my history for your 
amusement, dearly loved Amelia. 
I shall begin subsequently to the 
era of our separation, when you 
went to London; and, though at 
all times averse to the serious 
mood, addressing my sisterly con- 
fidantada, 1 shall doff the comic 
mask, so long exhibited to dis- 
guise a sad heart, which felt, and 
still, par consequent, feels, in the 
inmost recesses, that a life of plea- 
sure—gloss, varnish, and gild it 
with the most ingenious devices 
that can impose upon the distant 
gazer—soon ceases to deceive the 
volaries, however willing to be 
deceived. The gay and magni- 
ficent appendages may constitute 
amagic lanthorn for the inexpe- 
rienced and thoughtless beholder : 
but, could the language of our 
excruciated souls be audible, the 
meanest drudge would bless her 
lot and commiserate ours; which 
is, in fact, more teazing, dull, 
vapid, and wearisome than needle- 
work, or the most laborious exer- 
Pol, L1L.— September, 1819, 


well appreciate the miseries of a 
sempstress ; for, after your depar- 
ture, I was some months stttchify- 
ing from morning to night, (except, 
indeed, when Morpheus claimed 
my mother after dinner,) yet, 
flaunting aud strutting in all the 
gorgeous array of isolated gran- 
deur, I have sighed for a restora- 
tion to poor mamma, with a fair 
good name, though I should be 
annoyed by her too tardy repinings 
for neglecting to make me duly 
expert “in plying the threaded 
steel,’ and using my fingers to 
better purpose than thrumming a 
piano-forte, or making flowers we 
had no pretension to wear. To be 
sure, it would have been wiser to 
prepare for the worst, as aunt 
Brown advised, and very foolishly 
did we spurn at the idea of being 
destined to industry. Thrice happy 
fate, when opposed to the disasters 
we occasioned to ourselves! Times 
without number have I looked back, 
desiring eagerly to recal the days 
when I only fancied myself un- 
happy: for, if tired at work, ar 
invitation to tea, or a walk with @ 
lively knot of girls in the twilight, 
dispelled every cloud, and renewed 
the buoyancy of my spirits. The 
earning of half-a-crown gave me 
more joy than heaps of gold laid 
at my feet by Earl W. as indemni- 
fication for injury the wealth of 
both Indies could not repair, As a 
chere amie, counterfeiting fondness 
she never could feel,—or as a peer- 
ess, whose consort had no reliance 
on her discretion, though he never 
doubted her fidelity, how oft have 
[ wished to exchange superb deco- 
ration for the simple robe of un- 
tainted virtue; and, with poor ma- 
ma, to be remanded to brown bread 
aud bohea. Then Medora was on 
friendly terms with herself, and 
the commonest pastime was mirth- 
ful,—the least article of relishing 
fare a banquet to unruftled feelings, 
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Now, dear Julia, yours is the only 
ear privileged to receive the la- 
mevtation of the Countess of W. 
To whom, alas! could she utter 
her monody? Cut off from all 


intercourse with her equals, her 


spirit disdained pity from inferiors ; 
and, elevated to the peerage, she 
seemed a favourite of fortune, scin- 
tillating the brilliancy of her wit 
and vivacity to crowded parties of 
the dictatorial sex, while wounded 
ride oftenswelled herbosom nigh to 
weteng Not that couscience was 
officious. That childish panic was 
of brief duration ; but, in ceasing 
to whine for sin ‘aad shame, she 
could not become impassiye to mor- 
tification. Disappointed in finding 
a sounding title could efface the 
stains of previous opprobrium, and 
that her Lord could not forget 
them, the languor of seclusion, the 
tedium of punctilious stateliness, 
and more agitating disquiets preyed 
upon my irritable mind. You and I 
remember when we supposed idle- 
ness and magnificence were synoni- 
mous to felicity —that waste of time 
and money indicated gentility— 
and that love and bliss were inse- 
parable. How dolefully have we 
learnt conviction of our mistake, 
and too late to repair the errors it 
produced, When you and I, dear 
Amelia, met at the imu, on our 
way to London, sixteen years ago, 
and, unknown to my Lord, I stole 
into your apartment to embrace a 
sister, who, though still unwedded, 
i knew to be a better creature than 
myself—I was a giddy child of 
prosperous shame—I had disobey- 
ed my mother in the most essen- 
tial point—I had eloped with a 
man she never could approve as 
my husband—and he, in place of 
leading me to the hymeneal altar, 
made me over to his patron, Lord 
W. as no unreluctant sacrifice— 
bringing me to his Lordship’s house 
under pretence that 1] should see 
an old gentleman and his wife, in- 


timately known by my father iu 
the West Indies. My undoer made 
me his wife, but was I happy ?— 
I tried to fancy myself raised to 
the pinnacle of felicity, when ex- 
alted to the peerage— but must 
seek from utter despair of heart- 
felt satisfactions, the energy denied 
by possession or hope of real en- 
joyment—and, in seeming gaily 
elate, to console my proud spirit 
for domestic mortification. I often 
mentally questioned, what had I 
done or omitted to draw upon me 
so much asperity from my Lord ? 
and sometimes could persuade my- 
self the fault lay in his ill-hu- 
mour -— again the ingenuous fit 
would seize me, and I took blame 
to myself. If I had stayed with 
my parent I should have been safe ; 
and, while I passed a vote of censure 
on my own unduteous temerity, I 
thought of the well-intentioned, the 
amiable Amelia, betrayed by artless 
confidence in the jealous, the ruth- 
less Julia. Lord W. laughed away 
my fanatical terrors of sin ; but, in 
embracing his Lordship’s accom- 
modating tenets, I did not regain 
tranquillity. Bitter experience 
convinced me that free thinking, 
and free acting have inconveni- 
ences not less irksome and coinfort- 
less than the serious notions instil- 
led by the honest nurse employed to 
attend me, while suffering from the 
consequences of violence, which, in 
his sober senses, Lord W. would not 
have committed against any de- 
fenccless being. The villanous Fin- 
layson chose the time when he knew 
Lordship had drowned in wine his 
better dispositions ; but why, why 
did | confide in a villain? Hethat 
dares not avow to the natural or 
legal guardians of a young woman 
his enamoured proposals, should be 
suspected of latent designs—re- 
pulsed with indignation. As a 
placibo to his conscience, or more 
likely, afraid of my growing favour 
with the Earl, as inimical to his 






































































own interest, he wished to propi- 
tiate my ambition by anonymous 
counsel so to conduct myself, that 
his Lordship might legally share 
with me his honours. I was en- 
raptured by the splendid vista, and, 
in spite of inclination and habit, 
persevered in the fidgetting ob- 
servances prescribed by Finlayson. 
While the glittering coronet shone 
at uncertain distance, eagerness to 
secure it transformed into compliant 
wisdom my perverse, volatile tem- 
per; and the apparently unstudied 
whimsicality of my sportive assi- 
duities in amusiug Lord W. pre- 
cluded allsuspicion of design. Ah! 
ye despots of the creation, little 
think ye, how your wiles are reta- 
liated, The capricious, sometimes 
simpering, sometimes piquant Me- 
dora managed so adroitly, that the 
sagacious, erudile Karl W. believed 
she had not discovered the foot- 
steps of two-and-fifty years upon 
his furrowed brow, and silvered cra- 
nium. I was far from happy ; but, 
depending upon Lord W. for all 
that rendered life supportable, I 
must appear charmed by the en- 
trancements of pleasure, while a 
prey to sharp chagrin or disgust. 


When I have pointed the shafts of 


ridicule against sanctimonious hy- 
pocrisy, 1 have been involuntarily 
checked by a pungent feeling that 
I, and alt such as I, were also 
hypocrites; and that even love’s 
legionaries of the dictatorial sex 
stooped to the meanness of feign- 
ing vivacious delights foreign to 
their sensations. 

I presented Lord W. with a son. 
He was overjoyed —but Medora 
could taste little satisfaction, since 
her child could not have the family 
title appropriate to the heir-ap- 
parent. Even the perspective co- 
ronet could not appease this in- 
communicable, but importunate 
aspiring wish. A journey to Lon- 
don diverted me a little; but, in 
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that metropolis, my Lord spent his 
evenings in a manner creative of 
murky clouds for the ensuing day, 
and his Lordship would have been 
most unbecomingly morose, if Me- 
dora’s playful sallies had not chaced 
off the sulky fiend that battens on 
the dregs of convivial orvies, | 
felt those daily calls upon faeté- 
tious gaiely aud servitude more ig- 
noble, a drudgery more wearisome, 
than the once detested avocations 
of industry. My chains were in- 
deed of golden ore, burnished and 
jewelled, but their costliness made 
them ouly more ponderous aud gall- 
ing. L must learn, and niust strictly 
conform to ceremonials extremely 
irksome to a frolicsome wilful dam- 
sel, who all her life had her fancies 
humoured by a fond mother. And 
when my Lord had the gout, I was 
a prisoner and a bond-woman in- 
deed! lnconsiderate though I was, 
1 often asked myself, Do | submit 
to all this for a man who may turn 
me adrift without redress or com- 
miseration. Ifa wife acts as a 
sick nurse, she has security and 
respectability as a reward; but, 
here am I, and there is poor Lady 
R. that leit her husband for Colonel 
L. and was by. him neglected for an 
apera-dancer—there she pines in a 
darkened chamber, withering her 
bloom by tending her destroyer, 
since he has been wounded in a 
duel fought for her rival. How 
much more fee irom care or sor- 
row would be her Ladyship with 
Sir. Richard and their children ? 
and how much more coutented J 
with poor mama. However, I must 
not lose my chance for matrimonial 
honours, since no more remains for 
me, 

[ watched and hovered about my 
Lord’s couch so tenderly on every 
return of invalidism, that my se- 
cond boy had not numbered sixty 
days, ere Finlayson’s prediction 
was accamplished, My Lord was 
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to all appearance dying. He hated 
and despised the heir at law, and 
doated on Medora and his boys. 
He thanked God that he was born 
in a country where, by marrying 
the mother, he could legitimate 
his sons ; yet, when the destinies 
spared Lord W.’s thread of life, I 
shrewdly suspect his Caledonian 

ride revolted at a mate with whom 
his immaculate sisters and cousins 
disdained to associate. Whether 
his Lordship was more difficult to 
please, or Medora less sedulous 
in pleasing, might puzzle abler 
casuists to decide; but the fact is 
indubitable, that neither has been 
so accommodating as when [ can- 
vassed for a title, and my Lord 
feared some of his military gang 
might persuade me, a youthful sub- 
altern could be more captivating 
thav a Colonel on the wrong side 
of half a century. In good sooth, 
Amelia, there can be little concord 
when Pépour knows the legalized 
lady has been no better than she 
should be; and she, conscious of 
the offensive verity, ascribes acci- 
dental oversights to premeditated 
contumely. If a girl that has 
sinned chiefly against herself, by 
renouncing all hope of privileged 
love—if she who violates no nup- 
tial vow—abandons no maternal 
tie, finds herself soon slighted, in- 
sulted, forsaken, how shall a ma- 
tron expect constancy, or trustful 
kindness from the paramour ? After 
the fugitive intoxication of grati- 
fied wishes has declined, he must 
be able to contemplate her charac- 
ter without illusion; she will ap- 
pear to him a perjured wife, a 
pityless mother, admirable only as 
sepulchral ornaments, hiding in- 
ternal putrefaction and deformity. 
Even while Lord W. prized me as 
a beautiful toy, [ never presided 
in Lis mansion as a household di- 
vinity. He was delighted by the 
changeful brilliance of the deco- 


rated bauble, but I sometimes per- 
ceived, his Lordship made a low 
estimate of its intrinsic value, un- 
less as a subservient soother during 
the dire assay of right honourable 
patience ; and indeed, his Lordship 
came not forth from the gouty 
crucible with the sterling stamp of 
meekness: and though by eccle- 
siastical benediction a peeress, 1 
shall ever do penance for antece- 
dent fragility. Probably many 
ladies, unexceptionable and amia- 
ble, must bear a treatment rigorous 
as | endure ; but then they are not 
excluded from society. Lord W. 
was my only companion; I must 
submit to his humours, or mope in 
solitude. Nevercould I be courted 
as the padrona of high descended 
elegantes, nor be hailed as a leader 
of the varying standard of fashion, 
and my feverish thirst of amuse- 
ment was abated, if not quenched 
by satiety, and by personal suffer- 
ing. I could try to make light of 
Lord W.’s coldness, by laughing 
at the passioncellt of sympathetic 
pairs; and, though the desire of 
pleasing had changed to caution 
in avoiding rebuke, [ could carry 
myself loftily, except where my 
poor children were concerned.— 
Though their noble sire gave his 
opinions and conduct all the lati- 
tude consistent with the bounds of 
honour, he had no toleration for 
puerile foibles, and his sons and 
danghters were often driven to the 
humiliation of artifice to escape 
bodily torture. In their hearing, 
the miserable mother dared not 
breathe a syllable in their behalf, 
lest the incensed father might al- 
lude to circumstances she was 30 
licitous they never should know. 
Thus I drag out existence. I live 
in pain, and fear to die. My mind 
has oft been racked, before the 
blow on my breast, in desperate re- 
sistance to Lord W. at our first in- 
terview, produced schirrous symp- 











toms. One false step has led to 
years of successive anguish. 

Amelia replied to this letter in 
a strain of genuine tenderness, but 
could offer no balm for a wounded 
spirit, until, at a future period, 
penitence and reformation qualified 
her to offer effectual consolation to 
Lady W. on her death-bed. 


History of Amelia, 


A state of the atmosphere, stag- 
nant, sultry, oppressive, one hour 
after high noon, created in the 
streets of Sienna, almost a mid- 
night stilluess—unless some phy- 
sician hurrying to the sick—some 
priest to minister the last offices of 
the church to the dying—some in- 
fatuated youth striding to a guilty 
assiguation—some prowler to take 
advantage of negligence—and, here 
and there, some yardener’s appren- 
tice conducting a patient ass, laden 
with fruit-baskets, closely covered 
with branches of odoriferous shrubs, 
or stopping at a well to replenish 
the leathern vessel slung across his 
breast, for sprinkling the foliage, 
to preserve its freshness until de- 
livered at the back gate of superior 
mansions, to renew the refrigants, 
half sunk in vases filled with water, 
beside the couches of the affluent, 

Part of the domestics were re- 

lacing the half withered boughs 

y the recent supplies, and others 
were choosing fruits for the revels 
held in lower regions, while in the 
upper apartments the signers and 
signoras lie supine in slumbers, 
when a tall commanding female 
figure, presenting a few sequins to 
the nearest in the groupe, demand- 
ed instant admission to their lady. 
An Italian waiting-maid preceded 
her to an open saloon, where, suf- 
fering mental pangs and sickness, 
Amelia reclined on a sofa, absorbed 
in a comfortless survey of the past, 


and dismayed by the dark per- 
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spective of coming fate. The lady 
stooped to salute her, saying, “ This 
is as I expected. You are ill-- 
you weep—you are unhappy—but 
your sister Julia, now Countess 
Balderwitz, brings consolation— 
brings renovated joy. Sir Jasper 
Melrose is here.” ‘ Here! no— 
no—Julia, let bim not be admitted 
—lost, wretched, though I am, lt 
will endeavour to stop short of gross 
licentiousness and improbity.”’ 

“This is the mere rhodomon- 
tade of spleen and vapours, Amelia. 
You once loved the soul-entraneing 
Melrose—that blush convicts you 
of the soft impeachment.” 

“TI still estimate him above all 
the earth contains ;—for was he 
not devoted to truth, honour, and 
to me ?—but, what am I now ?” 

“ More lovely, more interesting 
to a brilliant man of fashion, be- 
cause more refined and accom. 
plished.” 

“ Oh, Julia! you are a matron, 
and to speak thus—” 

“ And, you may ask, does a 
mother, never wed, presume to re- 
prove you ?—but I have told you 
force, not consenting infatuation, 
caused my ruin:—and, since de- 
serted atid solitary, I have recalled 
many ideas that deepen my sense 
of woe, and urge me to fly from 
aggravated opprobrium.” 

(To be continued.) 


LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA, 
LETTER V, 


To Miss M * * * * * 
On her intended Marriage. 


—_— 


Jan. 11, 1819, 
My pear E viza, 


“Ir is of the last importance,” 
says an excellent author, “ to sea- 
son the passions of-a child with 
devotion, which seldom dies in a 
mind that has received an early 
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tincture of it. Though it may 
seem extinguished awhile by the 
cares of the world, the heat of 
youth, or the allurements of vice, 
it generally breaks out and dis- 
covers itself again, as soon as 
diseretion, consideration, age, or 
misfortunes, have brought the man 
to himself. The fire may be co- 
vered and overlaid, but cannot be 
entirely quenched and smothered.” 
What care do we daily see taken 
to perfect children in those oat- 
ward accomplishments that may 
gain them admiration and applause 
in this world, which is a scene that 
SO soon passes away ; and why not 
be equally anxious and diligent to 
instil into them such _ religious 
principles as shall qualify them to 
become inhabitants of an eternal 
world ? no reason can be assigned 
for such palpable negligence, but 
that we value the vain plaudits of 
men more than the peaceful ease of 
a good conscience, and the appro- 
bation of a gracious Creator. As 
soon as children are capable of 
comprehension, they should’ be 
tanght by whose hands they were 
created, from whose hands they 
receive the food they eat; the rai- 
ment they wear; and every other 
blessing they enjoy; teach them 
reverence for their Maker, obedience 
to their parents, respect for their 
superiors, complacency to their in- 
feriors, and compassion forall man- 
kind ; whenever they commit a 
fault, make them sensible that they 
have not only your forgiveness to 
ask, but also that of their hea- 
venly parent, who knows all their 
thoughts, sees all their actions, 
and will reward or punish them 
accordingly. Avoid debarring them 
any pleasure by way of punishment; 
I know this to be a plan generally 
adopted, but think it by no means 
an eligible one; if a child is in 
fault, and you deprive it of some 
amusement for reason of its ims 


proper conduct, its future actious 
will naturally be guided by the fear 
of your curtailing some of its in- 
nocent enjoyments, and not by a 
sense of propriety, or a wish to 
act right; this makes children set 
too high a value on pleasure, and 
prevents their acting right from 
just and proper motives. It isa 
common practice among nurscs, to 
give children any thing they may 
be desirous of obtaining, when- 
ever they think proper to cry for 
it; by this means ill-humour is 
cherished, instead of being sup- 
pressed, as it should be, during in- 
fancy; if they never were per- 
mitted to have what they wish on 
crying for it, they would soon find 
it useless to yield to ill-humour 
and fretfulness, and it would be 
the means of correcting all warmth 
of temper, and sullenness of dispo- 
sition, when such propensities were 
merely in the bud. Nothing can 
be more improper than endeavour- 
ing to keep children quiet and good, 
by telling them, if they are not so, 
the old man will come and take 
them away, and a thousand other 
sayings equally absurd. I really 
am of opinion, that half of the 
superstition prevalentin the world, 
has been strengthened by the re- 
collection of nursery gleanings ; 
and, as the belief in ghosts, and 
other wonderful signs, are incon- 
sistent with common sense, and 
render all believers in the same 
liable to be made miserable by 
their faiths, all nurses should be 
particularly charged never to adopt 
a means to quiet children that tends 
to weaken the mind, and which, in 
after life, may render them unfit to 
bear with patience and fortitude 
the most common and trifling acci- 
dents of life. But at the same 
time, rest assured, it is no proof 
of affection to induige children to 
their own injury, and let them 
range at large—they are neither 











more happy for this mistaken in- 
dulgence, nor does it secure you 
their fondness in a greater degree ; 
it is necessary to have a proper 
command over them, in order to 
curb and correct the thoughtless 
errors of their childhood and youth. 
The dispositions of each child 
should be carefully and attentively 
studied, that you may discover the 
best method of exciting them to 
pursue a right line of conduct ; 
find out this art and practice it, 
and you will be enabled, by the 
discovery, to correct prudently, 
and in such a manner as will pro- 
duce all those good effects which 
the heart of a parent can wish 
should be the result of her anxious 
labours. Nothing can be more 
disagreeable than spoilt children : 
they are a burthen to others, at 
enmity with themselves, and, as 
they grow up, too frequently find 
great difficulty in correcting and 
subduing those humours which 
were nourished and indulged dur- 
ing their childhood. I would ra- 
ther induce a child to act rightly 
from affection, than from’a sense 
of fear, and a dread of parental 
authority ; in the former instance, 
they will consider you as their 
friend, consult you as such, con- 
fide in you as such; but in the 
iatter, they will frequently have 
recourse to acts of duplicity to 
escape the chastisement you may 
inflict, and will prefer (as they 
advance in years) confiding in some 
giddy companion of their own age, 
to trusting to the disinterested sin- 
cerity of maternal friendship. A 
child’s diet should be always plain 
and simple ; a superfluity of food 
loads the stomach, renders the di- 
gestive organs incapable of per- 
forming their functions, and ill- 
health is the natural result of this 
fatal indulgence: a child who is 
permitted to partake of every thing 
served at table gets so fond of good 
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eating, that it becomes not only a 
young epicure, but perhaps adds 
the opprobrium of glutton to that 
of the former ; appellations in them- 
selves degrading to both young 
and old of either sex. Till they 
arrive at those years when it is 
necessary to the polish requisite 
to adorn the manners and deport- 
ment of well-bred females, they 
should always receive their meals 
at stated times, and in a regular 
manner, either with their gover- 
ness or with yourself presiding at 
their table, and never be permitted 
to wait for their dinner till a late 
hour, which will not only prove 
injurious to the health of growing 
children, but be the means of break- 
ing through the regularity neces- 
sary to be sustained in the system 
of their education. Though it is 
by no meaus requisite that you 
should be constantly in the nursery, 
yet your good sense must dictate 
the impropriety of leaving your 
children chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the care of servants. A lady of 
my acquaintance was asked by a 
friend, who was making a morning 
call at her house, after her young 
family ; she replied, with seeming 
indifference, ‘‘ they were all well 
when I saw them yesterday morn- 
ing.’’—From such an answer, one 
would scarcely suppose that the 
children were no further from her 
than their nursery ; and that she 
had been at home, and suffered so 
much time to elapse, without spend- 
ing a few moments among them, or 
making inquiries after their health, 
Whatever has the appearance of 
neglecting a charge so interesting, 
not only reflects upon the heart 
and affection of their protector, but 
places their common sense in a 
most contemptible light. Withdraw 
from young persons all indecent 
aud inhuman spectacles; the for- 
mer will create loose ideas; the 
latter will harden the feelings, and 
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deprave the heart, Next to the 
cultivation of the heart, and form- 
ing the temper, the improvement 
of the mind should engage your 
attention, and should never be neg- 
lected for the acquirement of the 
lighter accomplishments: you will 
find those valuable little works 
compiled by Dr. Mavor, (who may 
justly be styled the friend of youth) 
for the use of children, together 
with those of Mrs. Trimmer and 
Mrs. Barbauld, a great assistance 
in facilitating the progress of their 
first studies ; and, J am of opinion, 
that short lessons, in question and 
answer, are more easily learnt and 
retained by children than any other 
method of adapting thei tasks, 
Though Luey and Matilda Milton 
are at present very young, they will 
still require a great share of your 
attention and time; and, as you 
train a plant when young’, so will 
it flourish and expand till it arrives 
at maturity. In order that they 
may consider their learning rather 
as an amusement than a toil, let 
all their playthings be so con- 
structed as to convey instruction, 
while, at the same time, they afford 
them amusement; this method will 
make their lessons appear more 
‘easy to them, and be the means 
of impressing what they learn more 
strongly on their minds. Be care- 
ful not to burthen their minds with 
many different studies at one time, 
or it will reader them incorrect in 
‘each branch, and confuse and weary 
their ideas. It is impossible to at- 
tain any science in perfection with- 
out giving up the attention chiefly, 
if not solely, to it; and, with a 
divided attention, you may skim 
the surface of the whole, but will 
‘still remain imperfect in each 
science you undertake, when en- 
deavoured to be acquired by a dis- 
tribution of thoughts to each. A 
short sentence, learnt perfectly, 
‘and understood clearly, is all I 


would advise you to try the little 
Miltons with. As they grow older, 
you will easily perceive their dif- 
ferent tastes and talents for each 
branch of their education ; but avoid 
the error which isso common among 
parents, thatof expecting one child 
to learn what another does, without 
possessing™ equal abilities for ac- 
quiring it Were this error more 
carefully avoided, you would see 
each shining in their different 
sciences, stimulated by geuius, and 
perfected by taste ; for, in the words 
of Mr. Pope, 

“By diffrent methods diffrent men excel, 
But where’s the man who ‘can do all 

things well ?”’ 

The progress children make in 
their education, depends greatly 
upon the method ased to instruct 
them. As every thing -must be 
novel to young minds, care should 
be taken to satisfy their curiosity 
in every useful, as well as orna- 
mental branch of education. In 
explaining any subject to them, 
which appears to puzzle their ideas, 
let your language be suited to their 
years and capacities, delivering 
your instruction in so pleasing a 
manner as shall encourage them to 
make further inquiries ; and never 
lay aside the subject in debate, un- 
til they perfectly comprehend it, 
and are convinced of the truth of 
your arguments. Many children 
are taught to write pieces of con- 
siderable length, the subject of 
which is above their comprehen- 
sion, and consequently they derive 
no advantage from its acquirement ; 
I am now alluding to children in- 
structed after this manner, who can 
scarcely speak plain, and I have no 
doubt but you have witnessed seve- 
ral instances of the above absurdity. 
A short easy fable, suited to their 
capacity and years, may be learnt 
with advantage by children, pro- 
vided it cofes within the scope of 
their comprehension, It is com- 
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mon with children to form attach- 
ments and dislikes to persons and 
things, without being aware of the 
motives which excite either; and 
will frequently reply, when ques- 
tioned why they act so and so, “ I 
like to do it,” or “I dislike to do 
it.” Now, if they were never suf- 
fered to start an objection without 
giving their reasons for that objec- 
tion, it would be the means of ex- 
ercising their ideas, and accustom 
them to a habit of thinking. A 
child brought up after this manner, 
will possess clearer ideas than one 
who has been neglected in this 
essential ; and, when he arrives at 
maturity, will be more independent 
of the world, and pass through life 
with greater ease, by being able to 
think and judge for himself, and 
not fall a prey to the caprice of a 
variety of opinions, which, though 
they appear to assist, only plunge 
him into greater difficulties. In 
short, [ am convinced, that from 
one to four years old, the tempers 
and dispositions of children cannot 
be too much attended to, and too 
carefully studied ; it is then they 
can be corrected and moulded with 
ease to themselves and their in- 
structors. Whoever has paid at- 
tention to children, must have per- 
ceived, that, before they can walk 
or speak, they have sufficient cun- 
ning to discern whom they can, 
and cannot conquer; and as their 
attention to the most trifling ob- 
jects are great, and their observa- 
tion surprising, you should avoid 
indulging in the frivolous lisp, and 
nonsensical chat, which is coni- 
monly lavished upon chiidren, by 
all denominations of persons: as 
they have a language to acquire, 
the sounds of the words cannot be 
conveyed too clearly and distinctly 
to their ears. Adieu! 


Yours, truly, 


CAMBRIANNA 
Fal. ITT, —-September, 1819 


Effusions, 


EFFUSIONS; 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
(Continued from p. 70.) 


LETTER VIII. 


ae 


“ If after every tempest come such 
calms, 
May the winds blow ’till they have 
awaken’d death.” 
March 20, 1819. 

“ O fool, fool, fool !” to suppose 
for a moment one so good, so fair, 
so chaste as Clorinda, could have 
been fickle and inconstant! Most 
heartily have I laughed, Horatio, 
at my credulity and folly, whilst to 
have read her letter would have 
convinced the most sceptical mind 
how soon it may be led away by the 
arts of those disposed to practise 
their jokes, as they are termed, on 
the acute feelings of lovers; but 
people in my situation, you know, 
do not think like the sober sons of 
judgment and prudence : 


«« The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact !” 


Othello—noble-minded—yetweak, 


‘* One that lov’d not wisely, but too well ; 

One not easily jealous, but being wrought 

Perplex'd in the extreme of one whose 
hand, 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe a 





Fell a sacrifice to the contrivance 
of a villain insensible to the slight- 
est dictates of the heart; and he 
who reads this affecting tale re- 
ceives a lesson that ought not care- 
lessly to be thrown away or eradi- 
cated from the memory ; and if a 
particle of sensibility remains in 
the sanctuary of the breast, pity 
niust follow Othello, and execration 
the instrument of his misery ! 


——* () see the monstrousness of man 
When he. looks out m an _ ungrateful 
shape.” 


Ah, why does my friend ehide 
R 
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me, and talk of my passion as ro- 
mantic >—You advise me to fly to 
books for relief, 


« Hang up philosophy,” 





I have repeatedly exclaimed, 


“ Unless philosophy can make a Clo- 
rinda.” 


These, with cheerful company, 
you say, will be a sufficient anti- 
dote. Alas! every author I read 
but serves to fan 


«‘ The purple light of leve 
Still higher *” 


Milton, speaking of this, says 
tinely : 


se it refines 

Che thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath 
his seat 

fn reason, and is judicious, is the scale 

By which to heavenly love we may 
ascend.” 





And what is the whole world to 
our hearts without bove? It is the 
optic machine of the Savoyards 
without light. 

Take the following from my pen, 
and solve the riddle: 


Why beats my fond heart with a sigh 
When I muse on the girl I adore ? 
Why steals the meek tear from mine eye, 
And why do I languish the more ? 
© ye who have lov’d may define 
‘The meaning [ cannot express— 
When happy I silently pine— 
Ain sad when you think it the less ! 


Bat patience, and all will, I hope, 
be better; for I will own to you, 
my dear friend, in the language of 
Goethe, that you are in the right. 
When I was obliged to mix conti- 
nually with other men, and had an 
opportunity of observing their de- 
signs, their conduct, and conversa- 
tion, I beeame more easy and satis- 
fied with myself. As we naturally 
compare ourselves with every thing 
we meet, our happiness or inisery 
depends on the objects which are 
brought into comparison with us; 
and in this respect nothing is more 


dangerous than solitude. There 
our imagination, which’ is ever dis- 
posed to rise, takes a new flight on 
the wings of fancy, and forme a 
chain of beings, of which we are 
the last and most imferior. Alk 
things appear greater than they 
really are, and all seem superior 
to us; and this operation of the 
mind is natural. We are conti- 
nually feeling our own imperfec- 
tions. We think we have observed 
in others qualities which we have 
not, and conclu'e they also possess 
all we have ourselves; and thus 
we have made a perfect, a happy 
man—but such a man exists only 
in our imaginations. 
Adieu, my dear Horatio, 
H—.. 
On Sonnet Writing, with a speei- 
men of the High-Mock-Heroic, 
or burlesque Elegy. to the me- 
mory of Jacob Quirk, Esq. 
the famous British Sonnet wri- 
ter, 


“ Plus Aloes quam Mellis habet.’” 
Juv. 6. 180. 
PARAFHRASED, 
*¢ More trouble than pleasure will ever 
attend 
Whom, the Muses unwilling, Parnassus 
ascend.” 

THE Sonnet ; a poem consisting 
of seven couplets, or fourteen lines, 
is a species of composition derived 
to us from the Italians, who are 
noted for that manner of writing. 

Its merit consists in expressing 
some strong peint of wit, some 
beautiful or pathetic sentiment; or 
description, In a narrow compass ; 
so as to be easily retained in the 
memory, A very pleasing poet, 
Whose picees appear occasional!) 
in this Maoazine, hes judicro: 
remarked on the artful struc 
The s.cgitimate Sonnet; | 
form may be justly a 
words of Addison, fo: 
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tions are most certainly “ Dark 

dnd intricate ;’’ 

« Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d in 

errors, 
Our understanding traces ’em in vain, 
Lost and bewilder’d in the fruitless search, 
Norsees with how much art, the windings 
run; 
Nor where the regular confusion ends.” 
Cato,—Act 1. Scene 1. 
Lines 49 to 53. 
Many of our eminent poets have 
written in this measure; in parti- 
cular Themas Edwards, the cele- 
brated author of the Canons of 
Criticism; whose sonnets were 
printed with them; as also in the 
supplement to Dodsley’s Collec- 
tion of poems; edited by Pearch. 

There is no doubt that many of 
these pieces are beautiful; and 
some, less obscure than others :— 
but I cannot say that I consider it 
an eligible mode of expressing the 
ideas: for I think they cannot be 
teo clearly described r—which is 
the reason [| have generally adopt- 
ed the simple construction, as best 
suited to my purpose; always en- 
tertaining the wish, that the reader 
should comprehend my meaning ; 
without having recourse to that 
depth of thought, which is neces- 
sary to the discovery of a riddle. 

A writer, who possesses no sinall 
share of the poetical talent, of the 
humorous kind, some years since 
assumed the whimsical name of 
Jacob Quirk ; and, under that de- 
signation, with great propricty, 
composed many excellent  bur- 
lesque * sunnets; which, in the 
true .spirit of poetry, expose to 
just ridicule, the tame and lifeless 
specimens of several of his con- 
temporaries : exhibiting clear proof 
of the weakness of their attempts 
to write poetry, in a form which 
requires animation, delicacy, and a 
peculiar terseness of expression, as 
well as correctness; without pos- 


* Many of which were printed in the 
European Magazine. 
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sessing any of the requisite and 
obvious qualifications for such an 
undertaking. 

None of Jacob Quirk’s poetical 
vagaries having come before the 
writer of these remarks, for a long 
time, he therefore, presum 1.g him 
te be deceased, was induced to 
compose the annexed stanzas, in 
the Elegiac measure, on so inte- 
resting an occasion. 

PHEMIUs. 

May, 4, 1819. 


ELEGY 


To the Memory of tke late Jacob 
Quirk, Esq. the famous British 
Sonnet writer. 

“ Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque.” 
Catuttts, 
Weep! all ye Venuses, and Cupids, 
weep ! 

Weep ! for the Chief of Poets is no more, 

Your eyes, in tears, ye Loves and Graces 

steep ! 

Exhausted is the fund of humour’s store, 


O, Jacob Quirk ! redoubted sonnetteer, 
Where is the promise of thy growing 
fame ? 
That brilliant wit; that verse so smooth, 
so tlear, 
Which, to Parnussian honours prov’d thy 
claim. 


Where hath that spirit fled, which 

charm’d the town ? 

That classic style which kept the Bards 
in awe: 

Which gave thee licence to contemn their 
frown ; 

And plac’d thee high* above the Critic’s 
law. 


No more, alas! thy shining thoughts 
delight ; 
No more the ¢Lubbard Fiend they chase 
away ; 


*«« Great wits, may sometimes, glori- 

ously offend, 

And rise to faults, 
mend : 

From laws, and rules, with brave disorder 
part, 

And snatch a grace, beyond the reach of 
art.” 


true critics dare not 


Popes. 


+ See Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, 
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No more they now dispel the gloom of 
night ; 
Dall melancholy now o’ercloud’s the day. 
Art thou tor ever gone? Thy country’s 
ride, 
Ab! woe the day, when ceas’d thy flow- 
lug stra ! 
Thou, who with Petrarch, hast in talents 
vied ; 
And equall’d Martial in thy hum’rous 
vein. 


Thee, in the future age, shall Britain 
prize, 
Place on thy honour’d bust the laurel 
crown ; 
Thy fame shall, with high exaltation, rise, 
Class’d with her Poets of the first renown. 
Puemivus. 
May, 14, 1819. 


Cree 


ON LIBERTY, 
NATIONAL anp PERSONAL. 


‘‘ Freedom is of small value to a Nae 
tion, unless possessing strength sufficient 
for its own defence ; or to an Individual, 
without means to enable him to support 
himself.” 

“*O Liberty ! spread wide thy gracious 

reign : 
Descend in pow’r, thy grandeur to main- 
tain, 
Thine be the willing nations ; thine the 
day 
When ev’ry tongue shall bless thy righ- 
teous sway, 
When, in thy presence, all shall gladly 
bow, 
And perfect freedom’s happy state avow. 


WHEN Mithridates the great, 
King of Pontus, was in the zenith 


of his glory, he subjected some of 


the petty kingdoms of Asia Minor 
to his dominion, among which was 
Cappadocia. When the Romans 
reduced the kingdom of Pontus, 
they declared the Cappadocians a 
free people. But that nation, ac- 
customed to a monarchial govern- 
ment, desired to be excused from 
the acceptance of liberty. For 
this they have been much censur- 
ed, and accused of meanness, as 
preferring slavery to freedom 

But, ifthe matier is fairly consi- 
dered, perhaps no blame ougitt to be 
attached to them on this occasion. 


They had been governed by their 
own monarchs: but their monarchs 
could not defend them against their 
powerful neighbours: neither could 
they support themselves as a re- 
public ; Cappadocia being a small 
continental territory, assailable on 
every side. It was therefore far 
betler that they should not be in- 
dependent ; for by becoming a pro- 
viuce of the Roman Empire, they 
acquired a claim to the protection 
of a nation able to defend them 
against any enemy. And, if ill- 
treated by a governor, could appeal 
for justice to the head of the em- 
pire, of which Cappadocia would 
thenceforward be deewed a compe- 
nent part: and reasonably look for 
redress. The conduct of the Cap- 
padocians, was not therefore an act 
of folly; but the determination of 
wisdom. 

Two events of like nature have 
occurred in our time; aud doubt- 
less on the same principle. The 
Maltese, and the Lonian Islands, 
having voluntarily renounced their 
claims to independence; and ear- 
nestly desired to become annexed 
to the British Empire. That pow- 
er, which by its naval strength, 
could alone effectually defend them 
against all enemies. ‘These re- 
quests have been granted ; and no 
censure has been passed on them 
for so doing. 

When the Majestic of 74 guns, 
commanded by Captain Westcot, 
was in the West Indies, in the 
year 1794, it happened that a boat 
came off trom (Martinique, with 
the island produce, fruit and vege- 
tables, for sale; in which was an 
aged negro and his servant, While 
he was on board, a planter came 
also to visit the ship; and, con- 
versing with the officers, related 
the following anecdote concerning 
the ,old negro, “ That man,” said 
he, “was a slave on my father’s 
plautation, and was very kind to 
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me in my infancy. When I was 
grown up, and the estate had de- 
volved to me, I told him one day 
that he was free,-—ior | had always 
intended his emaricipation in re- 
ward of his fidelity to, my father, 
and myself. Scarcely had I ut- 
tered the words announcing his 
freedom, when he burst into tears; 

and anxiously sought to know in 
what he had vifended me, that he 
was now to he put off the estate? 


Ia nothing I replied. ‘Ob?! said 
he, ‘What stall I do? Where 


shall I; wo ?? ** Make yourself easy, 
my 8 good fi it llow, said i, I vo nolmean 
to drive you away from me.—No— 
you shail be a gentleman like your 
master :—you shall not be required 
to do auy work :—you shall be 
supplied witi cvery thing my plan- 
tation affords. Go, and choose 
any negro you please, he shali be 
your servant—make yourself hap- 
py :—you shall never want.”’ The 
negro, who could not bear the 
thought ot leaving a master to 
whom he was so imuch attached ; 
nor the home to which he had been 
so long accustomed; finding all 
apprehensions removed on these 
accounts ; felt, at once, the impor- 
tance of the kind gift of liberty, 
under such circumstances, with 
a due appreciation; and a deep 
sense of gratitude. 

He chose his man servant; and 
voluntarily assisted in looking after 
the affairs of ihe plantation :—he 
lived comfortabiy; and it was ob- 
served, that these two negroes 
were more usetul to the estate than 
any four others. 

At the time the planter was re- 
lating these particulars to the offi- 
cers uf the Majestic, the negro was 
near eighty years of aye. 

This interesting narrative was 
reported to the writer by one who 
Was present on the occasion, a na- 
val warrior of the * Ist of June, 


® Lord Howe’s victory, 179. 


Female 
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1794 ; of the Ist and 2d of August, 
1728+; who was wounded in the 
last action, when the gallant West- 
cot fell,—but who still survives. t 
The independence of a people, 
or the treedom of an individual, 
are therefore, not absolutely to be 
considered, in all cases, as a bene- 
fit. For a nation to be ||free, it 
should have internal strength suf- 
ficient to maintain its freedom. 
And to render freedom a blessing 
to an individual, it is necessary 
that he should be furnished with 
means of subsistence, 
) a A 
Beckenham, Kent, 
May, 25, 1319. 


t Lord Nelson’s victory in 
1798, commonly cailed, 
the Nile. 

¢ That no doubt may be entertained 
of the genuineness of this anecdote, L 
can safely assert, that the perso from 
whom I received it, 1s worthy of credit. 
I have known him for many years, and 
it was his wish that it should be preserved, 
as being ab ally honourabie to the Plan- 
ter and the Negro 

| ‘« For torins of government, let fools 

contest : 
Whate’er is best administered, is best.” 

[tis highly to the honour of the Bri- 
tish nation that people, might be 
independent, should seek its protection ; 
aiid must be fairly Considered, as 2 sirik- 
ing proof of the prevailing confidence 
entertained with regard to the integrity 
of our public character; and that up- 
rightwess of intention, by which it stands 
so eminently distingui: hed i in its various 
recent transactions with the World at 
large and Europe in siibichdlaes 


Egypt, 
The Battle of 


who 


TRAITS OF EMINENT 
FEMALE CHARACTERS. 
CouNTESS OF NITHISDALE,— 

This eminent female greatly dis- 
tingnished herself by her contri- 
vance and fortitude in effecting the 
escape of ler husband from the 
Tower, the night before he was to 
be executed, for the part he took 
in the rebellion of 1712. 
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On the 23d of February, 1716, 
an order of council was issued for 
the execution of this nobleman, 
with the Earl of Derwentwater 
and Viscount Kenmuir, the next 
day. The Countess of Nithisdale, 
who was daughter of the Marquis 
of Powis, had tried every means, 
and all her influence, to obtain a 
pardon from George the First; but 
instead of granting the petition, 
that monarch behaved to her with 
great brutality. She then had re- 
course to her invention, and by the 
most admirable address and ma- 
nagement she succeeded. Of this 
affair she wrote an interesting ac- 
count to her sister, the Countess 
of Traquair, ard from her letter 
the following particulars are taken ; 

‘* In the evening, when all was 
ready, I sent for Mrs, Mills, with 
whom I lodged, and acquainted her 
with my design of attempting my 
lord’s escape, as there was no pros- 
pect of his being pardoned, and 
this was the last night before the 
execution. I told her that [I had 
every thing in readiness, and I 
trusted she would not refuse to ac- 
company me, that my lord might 
pass for her. At the same time I 
sent for Mrs. Morgan, to whom I 
communicated my resolution. She 
was of a tall and slender make; so 
{ begged her to put under her own 
riding-hood one that I had prepared 
for Mrs. Mills, as she was to lend 
her’s to my lord, that in coming 
out he might be taken for her. 
Mrs. Mills was with child, so that 
she was not only of the same 
height, but nearly of the same size 
as my lord, On our arrival at the 
Tower, the first | introduced was 
Mrs. Morgan, for I was only al- 
lowed to take in one atatime. She 
brought in the clothes that were to 
serve Mrs. Mills, when she left her 
own behind her. When Mrs. Mor- 
gan had taken off what she had 
brought for my purpose, I con- 


ducted her back to the staircase, 
and in going, I begged her to send 
in my maid to dress me ; that I was 
afraid of being too late to present 
my petition that night, if she did 
not come immediately. I dispatch- 
ed her safe, and went to meet Mrs, 
Mills, who had the precaution to 
hold her handkerchief to her face, 
as was natural for a woman to do 
when going to bid farewell to a 
friend on the eve of his execution. 
I had indeed desired her to do it, 
that my lord might go out in the 
same manner. Her eyebrows were 
rather inclined to be sandy, and 
my lord’s were dark and thick; 
however, I had prepared some paint 
of the colour of her’s, to disguise 
his with; Lalso bought an artifi- 
cial head-dress of the samé colour- 
ed hair as her’s, and I painted his 
face with white, and his cheeks 
with rouge, to hide his long beard, 
which he had not had time to shave, 
The guards, whom my liberality 
had endeared to me, let me go quiet 
ly in with my company, and were 
not so strictly on the watch as they 
usually had been; and the more 
so, as they were persuaded, from 
what I had told them the day be- 
fore, that the prisoners would ob- 
tain their pardon. I made Mrs, 
Mills take off her own hood, and 
put on that which I had brought 
for her; I then took her by the 
hand, and led her out of my lord’s 
chamber ; and in passing through 
the next room, in which there were 
several people, Isaid, “ dear Mrs. 
Catherine, go inall haste, and send 
me my waiting-maid; she forgets 
that I am to present a petition to- 
night, and if [ let slip this oppor- 
tunity I am undone, for to-morrow 
will be too late, Hasten her as 
much as possible, for L shall be on 
thorns till she comes.” Every 
body in the room, who were chiefly 
the guards’ wives and daughters, 
seemed to compassionate me ex- 








ceedingly ; and the sentinel offici- 
ously opened the door. When I 
had seen her out, I returned back 
to my lord, and ‘finished dressing 
him. I had taken care that Mrs. 
Mills did not go out crying, as she 
came in, that my lord might the 
better pass for the lady who came 
in crying and afilicted. When I 
had almost finished dressing my 
lord, I perceived that it was grow- 
ing dark, and was afraid that the 
light of the candles might betray 
us, so I resolved to set off. [I 
went out leading him by the hand, 
and he held his handkerchief to 
his eyes. I spoke to him in the 
most piteous and afflicting tone of 
voice, bewailing bitterly the neg- 
ligence of Evans, who had ruined 
me by her delay. ‘ Then,” said 
I, my dear Mrs. Betty, for the love 
of God, run quickly, and bring her 

with you. You know my lodying, 

and if ever you made dispatch in 
your life, do it at present; I am 
almost distracted with this disap- 
pointment.” The guards opened 
the doors, and I went down stairs 
with him, still conjuring him to 
make all possible dispatch. As 
soon as he had cleared the door, I 
made him walk before me, for fear 
the sentinel should take notice of 
his walk; but I still continued to 
press him to make all the haste he 
could, At the bottom of the stairs 
{ met Evans, into whose hands I 
confided him. I had before en- 
gaged Mr. Miils to be in readiness 
before the Tower, to conduct him 
to some place of safety, in case we 
succeeded. He looked upon the af- 
fair as so very improbable, that his 
astonishment, when he saw us, 
threw him into such consternation, 
that he was almost out of himself; 

which Evans perceiving, with the 
greatest presence of inital, without 
telling him any thing, lest he should 
mistrust them, conducted him to 
some of her own friends, on whom 
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she could rely, and so secured him, 
without which we should have been 
undone. When she had conducted 
him, she returned to find Mr. Mills, 
who by this time had recovered 
from his astonishment. They went 
home together, and having found a 
place of security, they conducted 
him to it. 

In the mean while, as I had pre- 
tended to have sent the young lady 
on a message, 1 was obliged to re- 
turn up stairs, and to go into my 
lord’s room in the same feigned 
anxiety of being too late. When 
I was in the room, I talked to hit 
as if he had been really present, 
and answered my own questions in 
my lord’s voice, as nearly as I 
could imitate it. I walked up and 
down as if we were conversing to- 
vether, till I thought they had 
time to clear themselves of the 
guards. I then thought proper te 
make off also. I opened the door, 
and stood half in it, that those in 
the outward chamber might hear 
what I said; but held it so close 
that they could not look in. 

1 bid my lord a formal farewell 
for that night; and added, that 
something more than usual must 
have happened to nake Evans neg- 
ligent on this occasion; that I saw 
no other remedy than to go in 
person; that if the Tower were 
still open when I finished my busi- 
ness, I would return that night, 
but that he might be assured I 
would be with him early im the 
morning; and 1 flattered myself 
I should bring favourable news. 
Then, before [ shut the door, I 
pulled through the string of the 
latch, so that it could only be open- 
ed on the inside. I then shut it 
with some degree of force, that I 
might be sure of its being welk 
shut. I said to the servant as I 
passed, that he need not carry in 
candles till my lord sent for him, 
as he desired to finish some prayers 
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first. IT went dowa stairs and called 
2 coach, as there were several on 
the stand; I drove home to my 
lodginzs, where poor Mr. Macken- 
zie was waiting lo carry the peti- 
tion. I told him there was uo 
need of any petition, as my lord 
was safe out of the Tower, and 
out of the hands of his enemies, as 
I hoped, but that I did not know 
where he was. 

Two days after, his lordship 
went in disguise as a livery-servant 
belonging to the Venetian ambas- 
sador to Dover, where a small 
vessel was provided for him, in 
which he set sail for Calais. ‘ The 
passage was so remarkably short,” 
says her ladyship, ‘* that the cap- 
tain threw out this reflection, that 
the wind could not have served 
better if his passengers had been 
flying for their lives, little think- 
ing it to be really the case.’ 

‘QUEEN Mavup.—Maud, daugh- 
ter of Malcolm Canmore, King of 
Scotland, and wife of King Henry 
I. of England, was so aflably pious 
and humble, that she condescended 
to relieve the poor with her own 
hands, dress their sores, &c. and 
being reprimanded for it by a cour- 
tier, as not agreeable to her royal 
dignity, she made him this an- 
swer :—‘* That she followed the 
example of our blessed Saviour, 
and the precepts of the Gospel, 
and that the brightest jewel in the 
crown of majesty was effabiiity 
and curtesy.” 

Mrs. Epmonps.—Sir James 
Ware, in his History of Ireland, 
has a very curious relation of the 
saving of the protesiants there 
from a dreadful persecution, by the 
admirable quickness and fortitude 
of a woman. 

At the latter end of Queen 
Mary’s reign, a commission was 
signed for the purpose of punish- 
ina the heretics in that kingdom, 
and Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul’s, 


was honoured with this humane 
appointment, to execute wiich he 
set off with great aiacrily. On 
his arrival at Chester, he sent for 
the Mayor to sup with him, and in 
the course of conversation related 
his busibess; thei going io his 
cloak-bay, he took out the bux cone 
taining the commission, and baviig 
shewn it, wilh great joy exciaimed, 
This wul iasi the heretics of 
Ireland.””?” Mrs. Edmonds, the land- 
lady, overhearing tis discourse, 
and having several relations in [re- 
land who were protestants as well 
as hersell, she resolved to put a 
trick upon tie doctor; and while 
he went to attend the magistrate 
to the door, she takes out the com- 
mission, and in its room places a 
pack oi cards, with ihe kiave of 
clubs uppermost. fhe zealous 
doctor, suspecting nothing of the 
imatter, put up his box, took ship- 
ping, and arriving safe in Dublin, 
went immediately to the Viceroy. 
A council was called, and, after a 
speech, the doctor delivered his 
box, which being opened by the 
secretary, the first thing that 
sented itself was the kuave of clubs. 
This sight surprised the Viceroy 
and the council, but much more 
the doctor, who assured them that 
he had received a commission from 
ihe queen, but what wus become 
of it he could not tell. ‘* Well, 
well,” replied the Viceroy, “ you 
must go back for another, ‘and we 
will shufile the cards in the mean 
time.” The doctor accordingly 
hastened across the channel, but 
at Holyhead he received the intel- 
ligence of the queen’s death and 
the accession of Elizabeth, who 
settled on Mrs. Edmonds a pen- 
sion of forty pounds a year for 
saving her protestant subjects. in 
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Within my cottage in the vale Then tarry not such balmy bliss, 
Our hours shall ne'er grow weary Nor let time pass so dreary 
And love shall breathe in every gale My only heavn on earth is this. 


That wafts around us MARY. To dwell with thee my MARY. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 


To the Memory of Mr. Robert Ni- 
cholson, of Morpeth, Northum- 


beriand, who died on the 13th of 


March, 1819 ; a young Man whose 
many estimable Qualities rendered 
him deservedly dear to his Friends 
and a numerous Circle of <Ac- 
quaintance. 


Ah ! what can friendship’s voice dictate 
To soothe parental woe ? 

No earthly hand can solace bring, 
Or peace again bestow. 


We would not bid them cease to mourn, 
Or check the hallow’d tear, 

For every pang their bosoms feel 
We pity —and revere. 


’Tis only thou, great God on high, 
Whose majesty and might 

Can guide our footsteps thro’ the day, 
Or guard us thro’ the might, 


’Tis thou alone canst chace the glovii 
Which circles round our heads, 

Or comfort speak when conq’ring death 
His desolation spreads. 


Thy will, eternal Lord, ordain’d— 
‘The summons came from thee,— 

Then may thy servauts be resign’d, 
And bow to thy decree. 


Through life may thy protecting power 
Qn all their steps attend, 

And many a bright consoling hope 
With their affliction blend. 


When they with pain the past recal, 
May retrospection dweil 

On every noble, virtuous trait 
Of him they lov’d so well. 


For, long as frail existence lasts, 
The sacred tear shall flow, 

But mellowed by tne chasten’d hopes 
That in their bosums glow. 


While many a friend’s concurring voice 
Shall pay the tribute due, 

And ott—and oft, in alter years, 
The mourntul theme renew, 


But thou, blest saint, whose early loss 
Surviving ‘riends deplore, 

Art waited to th’ ethereal plains, 
Where cares perplex no more. 


Vol, I1I,-—September, 3819, 


What tho’ the blooming flowers in vain 
For thee their buds expand, 

Or thy closed eye no longer hails 
The produce of the land. 


What tho’ the warblers of the grove 
No more thine ear delight, 

Nor thou again behold yon orb 
Disperse the shades of night. 


Sublimer strains salute thee now 
seyond the starry sky; 
There one eternal spring shall reign, 
And flowers that never die. 


Had pomp or splendour been thy lot, 
Or kingdoms own’d thy sway, 

These gifts combin’d could not prolong 
Existence— for a day. 


Much !ess could «ll their vaunted pow’t 
Our tuiure tate decide— 

Tis virtue must ennoble man, 
And o’er his life preside. 


And truth and virtue all were thine, 
They mark’d thy path on earth, 
And many a heart will feel the wish 

To emalate thy worth, 


Then may they wait till circling years 
Shall bear them to the tomb, 

Nor dread th’ anerfing shaft of death, 
Nor fear their final doom. 


For when this fleeting world recedes, 
Like faney’s faithless dream, 

Th’ unfetter’d soul shall burst its bonds, 
And wake to bliss supreme. 


Evizasetu Bower Buease. 


CIPO? 


THE MAID OF CARNARVON. 


She walks beneath yon lofty towers, 
And mid her fellows is like one 

Fair lily mid inferior flowers 
Rejoicing ‘neath the radiant sun, 


She moves with stow and winning grace, 
As when the south wind mildly blows 

Around the snow-drop’s pensive face, 
Ere night upon its beauties close. 


[ hear her speak—aud wish that I 
Heard that sweet voice addrest to me, 
sut my heart answers with a sigh, 
Lone wanderer this is not for thee, 


Wa. Lewrs. 
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¢¢ And let him nurse his fond deceit, 
And what if he must die in sorrow ! 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though grief and pain may come to- 
morrow 2?” 
WoRDSWORTK. 


ae 


I will not. Therefore drop thy lyre, 
And let this fever be subsiding ; 
For what is fancy’s wandering fire, 
But madness on the tempest riding ? 
Oh! cherish not the ‘* fond deceit,” 
Lest thou at last should sink in sorrow ; 
If ’tis a dream thou thinkest sweet, 


Remember want may come to-morrow. 


Remember there is one, whose peace 
Should be thy care whilst thou art 
living. 
When will these restless fancies cease, 
Which thus destroy the power of 
giving ? 
Remember, too, thy hapless babes ; 
Will fame support them ?—thou art 
smiling, 
The thought, I know, thy bosom stabs, 
Then scorn the cheat which is beguil- 
ing. 


Remember too the pens of gall, 
Which have been dipt, and may be 
dipping, 
Bitter again they perhaps may fall, 
Thy spirit of its comfort stripping. 
Then be content to pass along 
Unheeded—leave the Muse’s story ; 
Seldom, you know, the child of song 
Sets like the sun, in radiant glory. 
March, 1818. Wma. Lewis. 
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THOUGHTS ON A SINGLE LIFE. 


Should I never be destined by fate for a 
bride, 

But single be doom’d through life’s cur- 
rent to glide, 

Let me not in despair social blessings re- 
sign, 

Nor to cats, dogs, and birds my affections 
confine, 

Nor by artifice vainly attempt to evade 


The (too often) contemptible name of 


Old Maid! 

Yet I'd not have it known by the frowns 
on my face, 

Or the whimsical colours my person that 
grace ; 
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Nor would I, with cynical spinsters com- 
bined, 

Descant on the follies and faults‘of man- 
kind, 

And bewailing degenerate fashions, dee 
plore 

That the days of gallantry and courtship 
are o’er, 

With far different aims, and a heart free 
froin guile, 

While my countenance wears soft com- 
placency’s smile, 

May I gaze on the world with philan- 
thropy’s eye, 

Nor raise at the welfare of others a sigh, 

But al! that kind fortune allows me to 
spare, 

With the child of misfortune and poverty 
share, 

Far removed from the bustle and noise of 
a town, 

To some country retreat, oh! ye fates, 
take me down, 

Where the sweets of congenial attaclie 
ment are found, 

And where innocent pleasures are scat~- 
ter’d around ; 

For there, without roving, or wishing to 
rove, 

Would my mind from the wisdom of 
others improve, 

Till grown older, I’d plant in the bosom 
of youth, 

From experience, the lessons of virtue 
and truth ; 

And when age had my relish for pleasure 


alloy’d, 

May I still recollect that it once was en- 
joy’d; 

And even if children around me would 
play, 

I'd join them with manners consistently 
gay, 

Nor with prudish severity harshly con- 
demn 


What delighted me once, and is pleasing 
to them. 

And when Time, whose advances no 
pow’r can-withstand, 

Shall have wrivkied my forehead and 
palsied my hand, 

May I not with regret for the days that 
are fled 

Look backward with herror, or forward 
with dread, 

But when death brings a close to my 
earthly career, 

May the good o’er my grave shed affec- 
tion’s warm tear, 

And say, while they point to the spot 
where I’m laid, 

There, lamented by all, lies a worthy Old 
Maid. HARRIET. 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 


THIRD SERIES, 
Cellected and arranged by Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham. 


(Continued from page 82.) 

The masterof Ravenswood walk- 
ed to his horse, frequently looking 
back with apprehension that his 
vision would re-appear, but it re- 
turned not, “and hie found his horse 
swealing aud terrified, as if expe- 
riencing that agony of fear, with 
which the presence of a superna- 
tural being is; supposed to agitate 
the brute creation.”? He proceeded 
to Alice’s cottage to endeavour to 
clear up the mystery, and finds her 
a corpse. “She died just as the 
clock in the distant village tolled 
one; and Ravenswood remembered, 
with internal shuddering, that he 
had heard the chime sound through 
the wood just before he had seen 
what he was now much disposed to 
consider as the spectre of the de- 
ceased.’ Whilst a little girl by 
whom Alice had been attended j 
her last moments went to the vi 1. 
lage for ivenswood 
stayed with the body, giving way 


to the most melanch iy reflec- 
tions: 


assistance, R: 


ia 


«© He was relieved, however, from his 


office sooner than he could reasonably 


have expected, from the distance Li a 


the lut of the deceased and tie village, 
and the age and infirmities of three old 
women, who came from (hence, in milli- 
tary phrase, to relieve guard upon the 


body of the defunct. On other oc- 
casion the speed of these r 
would been much more 
for the first was eighty vears of age and 
upwards, the second was paralytic, and 
the third lame of a leg from some acei- 


any 
‘verend sybils 


have moderate, 


dent. But the » burial duties rendered to 
the deceused, are, to the Scottish peasant 
vw! sitions sex, a labour of love. I know 


not whether it is from the temper of th® 
people, grave and enthusiastic as it cer* 
tainly is, or from the recollection of the 
ancient catholic opisions, when the funeral 
rites were always considered as a period 
of festival to the living; but feasting, good 
cheer, and even inebriety y, were, and are, 
the frequent accompaniment of a Scottish 
old fashioned burial. What the funeral 
feast, gie, as it is called, was to the 
men, the gloomy preparations of the dead 
body for the coffin were to the women, 
To straight the contorted limbs upon a 
board used for that melancholy purpose, 
to array the corpse in clean linen, and 
over that in its woollen shroud, were 
operations committed always to the old 
matrons of the village, and in which they 
found a singular and gloomy delight. 

The old women paid the master their 
salutations with a ghastly smile, which 
reminded him of the meeting betwixt 
Macbeth and the witches on the blasted 
heath of Forres. He them some 
money, and recommended to them the 
charge of the body of their contemporary, 
an office which they willir gly undertook ; 
intimating to him at the same time that he 
must leave the hut, in order that they might 
begin their mouriful duties, Ravens- 
wood readily agreed to depart, only tar- 
rying to recommend to them due attention 
to the b dy, and to receive information 
where he was to find the sexton, or beadle, 


OT di 


gave 


who had in charge the deserted church- 
yard of the armitage, in order to prepare 


inatters for the ree eption of old Alice in 
the place of repose which she had select- 
ed tor herselt 

«© « Ye'll no be pinched to find out Johnie 
Nortshe ugh,’ said the elder sybil, and 
her bore a grisly 


still ered cheek 
I ar the Tod’s hole, 


smile—‘ he dwells ne 
of entertainment where there 
lithe birling—for death 
near neighbours 


an house 
has been mony < 
and dr ink pe Lian r are 
to ane anithier.’ 

Av! andthat’s e’en true, cummer,’ 
said the lame ha; g, propping herself with 
2 crutch which supported the shortness of 
her left lec, ‘for L mind when the father 
hat is now 


cee 


+ } - } 
of this Aiaster of Ravenswood 
standing before us, sticked young Black- 
hell with hus wihger, lor a Wrang word 


or brandy, or what 
a3 aia} 


said ower their wine, 
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the bluid was washed off, he was a bonny 
bouk of man’s body.’ 

It may be easily believed that this ill- 
timed anecdote hastened the, Master’s 
purpose of quitting a company so evil- 
omened and so odious.” 

Ravenswood goes abroad on a 
political mission, relying, with im- 
plicit fervour, on the plighted vows 
of Lucy, but Lady Ashton, among 
other contrivances, intercepts all 
his letters, and causes a report to 
be circulated that he is about to 
be wedded to a wealthy bride 
abroad. Lucy writes again and 
again to Ravenswood to ascertain 
the fact, but of course received no 
reply. Wearied by his apparently 
obstinate silence, she reluctantly 
consents to a marriage with Buck- 
Jaw, stipulating that one more let- 
ter shall be addressed to Ravens- 
wood, and calculating the latest 
day for the arrival of his answer, 
on which, should it not make its 
appearance, she agreed to sign the 
contract. 

Her letter not having been sent, 
Lady Ashton was under no appre- 
hension of an answer; but Lucy 
had dispatched a duplicate, un- 
known to her mother. On the ap- 
pointed day the parties assembled, 
ihe writings were displayed, ready 
for signature, and Mr. Bide-the- 
bent, a presbyterian minister, im- 
plored a blessing on the contract 
ina short prayer. After Sir Wil- 
liam, the Colonel, and Bucklaw 
had subscribed in due form, Miss 
Ashton “ was guided by her watch- 
ful mother to the table for that 
purpose ;” while the hand was em- 
ployed on the last signature the pen 
dropped from her fingers, as she 
exclaimed, with a faint shriek,— 
“ Heis come—te is come !” 


“ Hardly had Miss Ashton dropped 
the pen, when the door of the apartment 
flew open, and the Master of Ravens- 
wood entered the apartment. 

«¢ Lockhard and another domestic, who 
had m vain attempted to oppose his pass 


sage through the gallery or antichamber, 
were seen standing on the threshold trans- 
fixed with surprise, which was instantly 
communicated to the whole party in the 
stateroom. That of Colonel Douglas 
Asiiton was mixed with resentment; that 
of Bucklaw with haughty and affected 
indiff-rence ; the rest, even Lady Ashton 
herself, shewed signs of fear, and Lucy 
seemed petrified to stone by this unex- 
pected apparition. Apparition it might 
well be termed, for Ravenswood had 
more the appearance of one returned from 
the dead, than of a living visitor. 

“ He planted himself full in the mid- 
dle of the apartment, opposite to the table 
at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as 
if she had been alone in the chamber, he 
bent his eyes with a mingled expression 
of grief and deliberate indignation His 
dark-coloured riding cloak, displaced from 
one shoulder, hung around one side of his 
person in the ample folds of the Spanish 
mantle. The rest of his rich dress was 
travel-soiled, and deranged by hard rid- 
ing. He had asword by his side, and pis- 
tois in his belt. His slouched hat, which 
he had not removed at entrance, gave 
an additional gloom to his dark features, 
which, wasted by sorrow, and marked by 
the ghastly look communicated by long 
illness, added to a countenance naturally 
somewhat stern and wild, a fierce and 
even savage expression. The matted and 
dishevelled locks of hair which escaped 
from under his hat, together with his fixed 
and unmoved posture, made his head 
more resemble that of a marble bust than 
of aliving man. He said not a single 
word, and there was a deep silence in 
the company for more than two minutes. 

“ It was broken by Lady Ashton, who 
in that space partly recovered her natural 
audacity. She demanded to know the 
cause of this unauthorized intrusion,” 


Colonel Ashton and Bucklaw 
each assert a previous right in de- 
manding an explanation from the 


Master, and a warm dispute en- 
sUeS : 


“The passions of the two young men 
thus counteracting each other, gave Ra- 
venswood leisure to exclaim, in a stern 
and steady voice, ‘ Silence !—let kim who 
really seeks danger, take the fitting time 
wien it is to be found ; my mission here 
wll be shortly accomplished.—Is that, 
madam, your hand?’ he added in a softer 
tone, extending towards Miss Ashton her 
last letter. 


“A faultering ‘ Yes,’ seemed rather to 
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escape from her lips, than to be uttered 
as a voluntary answer. 

«© ¢ And is this also your hand?’ ex- 
tending towards her the mutual engage- 
ment. 

« Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a 
yet stronger and more confused fecling, 
so utterly disturbed her understanding, 
that she probably scarce comprehended 
the question that was put to her. 

«< Tf you design,’ said Sir William 
Ashton, ‘ to found any legat claim on 
that paper, Sir, do not expect to receive 
any answer to an extra-judicial question.’ 

« ¢Sir William Ashton,’ said Ravens- 
wood, ‘I pray you, and all who hear me, 
that you will not mistake my purpose. Lf 
this young lady, of her own free will, de- 
sires the restoration of this contract, as 
her letter would seem to imply—there is 
not a withered leaf which this autumn 
wind $trews on the heath, that is more 
valueless in my eyes. But I must and 
will hear the truth from her own mouth— 
without this satisfaction I will not leave 
this spot. Murder me by numbers you 
possibly may ; but 1 am an armed man— 
I am a desperate man,—and [ will not 
die without ample vengeance. This is 
my resolution, take it us you may. I 
wrty. hear her determination from her 
own mouth—from her own mouth, alone, 
and without witnesses, will E hear it. Now 
chuse,’ he said, drawing his sword with 
ihe right hand, and, with the left, by the 
same motion taking a pistol from his belt 
and cocking it, but turning the point of 
one weapon and the muzzle of the other 
to the ground,—‘ Chuse if you will have 
this hall floated with blood, or if yeu will 
grant me the decisive interview with my 
athanced bride, which the laws of God 
and the country alike entitle me to de- 
mand.’ 

* Alj recoiled at the sound of his voice, 
and the determined action by which it 
was accompanied ; for the ecstasy of real 
desperation seldom fails to overpower the 
less energetic passions by which it may 
be opposed. The clergyman was the 
first to speak. ‘In the name of God,’ 
he said, ‘ receive an overture of peace 
from the meanest of his servants. What 
this honourable person demands, albeit 
itis urged with over violence, hath yet 
in it something of reason. Let him hear 
from Miss Lucy’s own lips that she hath 
dutifully acceded to the will of her pa- 
rents, and repenteth her of the covenant 
with him ; and when he is assured of this, 
he will depart in peace unto his own 
dwelling, and cumber us no more. Alas! 
the workings of the ancient Adan are 
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strong even in the regenerate—surely we 
should have long suffering with those who, 
being yet in the gall of bitterness and 
bond of iniquity, are swept forward by 
the uncontroulable current of worldly 
passion. Let then the Master of Ravens- 
wood have the interview on which he 
insisteth’; it can be but as a passing pang 
to this honourable maiden, since her faith 
is now irrecoverably pledged to the choice 
of her parents. Let it, | say, be thus: it 
belongeth to my functions to entreat your 
honour’s compliance with this healing 
overture, 

*« « Never,’ answered Lady Ashton, 
whose rage had now overcome her first 
surprise and terror—* never shall, this 
man speak im private with my daughter, 
the affianced bride of another. Pass 
froin this room who will, L remain here. 
{ fear neither his violence nor his wea- 
pons, though some,’ she said, glancing a 
look towards Colonel Ashton, ‘ who bear 
my name, appear more moved by them.’ 

“* * For God’s sake, madam,’ answered 
the worthy divine, ‘ add not fuel to fire- 
brands. The Master of Ravenswood can- 
not, [ am sure, object to your presence, 
the young lady’s state of health being 
considered, and your maternal duty. [ 
myself will also tarry ; peradventure my 
grey hairs may turn away wrath.’ 

“© * You are welcome to do, Sir,’ said 
Ravenswood ; ‘ and Lady Ashton is also 
welcome to remain, if she shall think pros 
per; but let all others depart.’ 

“ « Ravenswood,’ said Colonel Ashton, 
crossing him as he went out, * you shall 
account for this ere long,’ 

“«« When you please,’ replied Ravens- 
wood. 

«© * But I,’ said Bucklaw, with a half 
smile, ‘ have a prior demand on your lei- 
sure, a claim of some standing,’ 

“* Arrange it as you will,’ said Rae 
venswood ; leave me but this day in 
peace, and I will have no dearer eme 
ployment on earth, to-morrow, than to 
give you all the satisfaction you can de- 
sire.’ ” 


The clergyman shews Ravens, 
wood the signature of Lucy to the 
deed of contract, le gazes upon it 
as if petrified, and asks if she sign- 
ed it without fraud or compulsion. 
Being assured that she did, he lays 
before Lucy the signed paper and 
the broken piece of gold, which 
had been divided according to the 
custom of Scottish lovers, request- 
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ing her to return the corresponding 
tokens. 


«* Lucy returned the scornful glance of 
her lover with a gaze from which percep- 
tion seemed to have been bauished; yet 
she seemed partly to have understood his 
meauing, for she raised her hands as if to 
undo a blue ribbon, which she wore around 
lier neck. She was una ib) e to accomplish 
her purpose, but Lady Ashton cut the 

ribbon asunder, and detached the broken 
piece of gold which Miss Ashton had 
till then worn concealed in her bosom ; 
the written counterpart of the lovers’ en- 
cegement she for some time had had in 
her own possession, With a haughty 
curtsey, she delivered both to Ravens- 
wood, who was much soiiened when he 
took the piece of gold 

‘* And she could wear it thus,’ he 
said, speaking to himself—‘ could wear 
it in her very bosom—could wear it next 
to her heart—even when—but complaint 
avails not,’ he said, dashing from his eye 
the tear which had gathered in it, and 
resuming the stern composure of lis man- 
ner. He strode to the chimney, and 


threw into the fire the paper and piece of 


geld, stamping upon the coals with the 
heel of his boot, as if to insure their de- 
struction. ‘I will be no longer,’ he then 
said, ‘an intruder here— Your evil wishes, 
and your worst offices, Lady Ashton, I 
will only return, by hoping these will be 
your last machinations againstyour daugh- 
ter’s honour and happiness.—And to you, 
madam,’ he said, addressing Lucy, ¢‘ I 
have nothing farther to say, except to 
pray to God that you may not become a 
world’s wonder for th is act of wilful and 
deliberate perjury.’ -— Having uttered 
these words, he turne don his heel, and 
leit the apartment.’ 


Notwithstanding the sickness of 
Lucy, Lady Ashton hastens the 
preparations for the marriage with 
the utmost speed, Bucklaw dis- 
playing little feeling for her situ- 
ation, and being insensible to the 
evidences of her attachinent to 
Ravenswood. 

According to ancient custom the 
wedding was celebrated with a fes- 
tive publicity rejected by the deli- 
cacy of modern times ; the genile- 
men indulged for the most part in 
deep draughts of the richest wines, 
while the ladies impatiently waited 
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the conmencement of the ball which 
always closed a bridal entertain- 
ment. According to strict etiquette, 
it ougat to have been opened by the 
bride, but Lady Ashtou, making an 
apology for her daughter’s health, 
offered her hand to Bucklaw, and 
danced with a grace and dignity 
which supplied the charms of youth. 

The bride, having left the apart- 
ment soon after the commencement 
of the ball, is subsequently follow- 
ed by the bridegroom. 


“ The instruments now played their 
Joudest strains—the dancers pursued their 
exercise with all the enthusiasm inspired 
by youth, mirth, and high spirits, when 
a cry was heard so slirill and piercing, as 
at once to arrest the dance and the music, 
All stood motionless; but when the yell 
was again repeated, Colonel Ashton 
snatched a torch from the sconce, and 
demanding the key of the bridal-cham- 
ber from Henry, to whom, as bride’s-man, 
it had been entrusted, rushed thither, fol- 
lowed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, 
and one or two others, near relations of 
the family. The bridal guests waited 
their return in stupified amazement. 

‘* Arrived at the door of the apartment, 
Colonel Ashton knocked and called, but 
received no answer, except stifled groans. 
He hesitated no longer to open the door 
of the apartment, in which he found 
opposition, from something which lay 
against it. When he had succeeded in 
opening it, the body of the bridegroom 
was found lying on the threshold of the 
bridal-chamber, and all around was flood- 
ed with blood. A cry of surprise and 
horror was raised by all present; and the 
company, excited by this new alarm, be- 
gan to rush tumultuously towards the 
sleeping apartment. Colonel Ashton, first 
whispering to his mother,—‘ Search for 
her—she has murdered him!’ drew his 
sword, planted himself in the passage, 
and declared he would suffer no man to 
pass excepting the clergyman, and the 
medical person present. By their assist- 
ance, Bucklaw, who still breathed, was 
raised from the ground, and transported 
to another apartment, where his friends, 
full of suspicion and murmuring, assem- 
bled round him to learn the opinion of 
the surgeon. 

“ Tn the meanwhile, Lady Ashton, her 
husband, and their assistants, in vain 
sought Lucy in the bridal bed and ti the 


chamber. iliere was no private passage 

















from the room, and they began to think 
that she must have thrown herself from 
the window, when one of the compa 

holding his torch lower than the rest, de: 
covered something site in t! 


the great old fashioned ch y of the 
apartment. Here dliey Leaalgi ws untor 
tunate girl, seated, or rather couched like 


a hare up mats form —her head-«¢ ar ois- 
hevelled ; her nicht-clothes torn and dab- 
bled with blood,—her eyes glazed, and 


her features convulsed into a wild pa- 
roxvsm of insanity. When she saw 
herself discovered, she gibbered, made 


yinted at them with her 


! 


with the frant 


mouths, and pr 
bloody fingers, 
of an exulting demoniac. 

‘«¢ Female assistance was now 
summoned ; the unhappy bride was over- 
powered, not without the use of 
force. As they carried her over tire 
threshold, she looked down, and uttered 
the only articulate had yet 
spoken, saying, with a sort of grinning 
exultation,-—‘ So, you have ta’en up your 
bonnie She was by the 
shuddering assistants conveyed ‘0 another 
and more retired apartment, where she 
was secured as her situation required, and 
closely watched.”’ 


ic gestures 
hastily 


some 
words she 


1 . , 
bridegroom ° 


The wound of Bucklaw, though 
severe and dangerous, was by no 
means fatal. Lucy was pronounced 
to be in a very ‘dane 
she remained delirious all night, 
and thenext evening expired. Ra- 
venswood, unbidden, atte 
funeral, where he is challenged by 
Colone | Ashton to fie ht at sun-rise 
on the following morning, 
on the sands near the 
Wolf's -ho pe. 

The Master’’ passes his last 
sleepless night at Wolf’s-Crag, at- 
tended by the only domestic who 
remains attached to his fallen for- 
tunes —Caleb Balderstone. He 
knew too well, from what he wit- 
a upon what enteprise his 

naster was bound, and how vain 
al interference on his part must 
neccessarily prove; he neve 
endeavoured to dissade him from 
going out on the dreadful errand, 
but Ravenswood iaicacieal his horse 
and rode down the hill : 


“ The old man ran to observe the course 


t 
ecrous state ’ 


her 
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which was taken by his master, who turn- 
ed to the Jeft down a small and broken 
path, which gained the seaeshore through 
a cleft in the rock, and led to a sort of 
where, in turmer times, the boats 
> were woot to tie moored, 
him take this course, Caleb 
hastened to the eastern battlement, which 


cove, 
of the castl 
Observing 


commanded the prospect of the whole 
sands, very near as far as the village of 
Wolf's-hope. He could easily see his 


line inthat direction, as fast as 

ouid « The prophecy 
Balderstone’s mind, 
Lord of Ravenswood should pe- 
: Kelpie’s Flow, which lay half 
way betwixt the tower and the links or 
and-knolls, to the north-east of Wolt’s- 
hope. He saw him accordingly reach 
the fatal spot, but he never saw him pass 
furtner, 

“ Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, 
was already in the fieid, pacing the turf 
eagerness, and looking with impa- 


master r 
the hursec arry him 
at once racial on 


, , 
} tia 
tiat the 


risn on the 


with 
tience towards the tower tor the arrival 
of his ant The san had 
its broad disk 
sea, 0 that he could easily 
discern the horseman who rode towards 


avouils 


now 


risen, and shewed above 


the eastern 
him with speed which argued 
equal io his own. 


impatience 
At once the figure bes 
came invisible, as if it had melted into 
the air. He rubbed his eyes as if he had 
witnessed an apparition, and then hasten- 
ed to the spot, near which he was met by 
Balderstone, who came from the opposite 
tion. No trace ver ot horse 
ed; it only ap- 


that the late winds aud high des 


aires¢ wiate 


er could be discern 
pe ie ed, 


or rid 


had areaily extended the usual bounds of 
the q ticksand, and that the uniortunate 
appeared from the hoof- 

itate haste, had not 
attended to keep on the firm sands on 
the foat of the rock, but had taken the 
One 


A large 


horseman, as 


! 
tracks, in his preci 
‘ 


shortest and mo 
only vest 
sable feather had been detached trom his 
bat, and the rippling waves of the rising 
it to Caieb’s feet. The old 
man took it up, dried it, and placed it in 


his bosom.” 


st dangerous course. 
ige of his Fate appeared. 


tide waited 


Bucklaw recovers 
Colonel Ashton 


' . 
ders; the politic 


and reforms ; 
is killed in Flan. 
father dies soon 
aud bis son Henry terminates 
his lifeunmarried, leaving the selfish 
and cruel Lady Asiton to a deso- 
laie and miserable old age. 
The humourous scenes are gene- 


rally well drawn, but they appear 
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occasionally rather too ludicrous 
for the catastrophe. The comic 
interest chiefly arises from the 
anxiety of Calel to support the 
credit of his master, and to con- 
ceal from his guests the poverty 
of his household by every expe- 
dient of false representation. 

The arrival of Ravenswood with 
a stranger at Wolf’s-Crag, where 
they gain admission after repeat- 
edly and loudly knocking, is thus 
described : 


« At length Caleb, with a trembling 
hand, undid the bars, opened the heavy 
door, and stood before them, exhibiting 
his thin grey hairs, bald forehead, and 
sharp high features, illuminated by a 
quivering lamp which he held in one 
hand, while he shaded and protected its 
flame with the other. The timorous cour- 
teous ylance which he threw around him 
—the effect of the partial light upon his 
white hair and illumined features, might 
have made a good painting ; but our tra- 
vellers were too impatient for security 
agaist the rising storm, to permit them 
to indulge themselves in studying the 
picturesque. ‘ Is it you, my dear master? 
is it yourself indeed ?’ exclaimed the old 
domestic. ‘ L am wae ye suld hae stude 
waiting at your ain gate, but wha wad hae 
thought o’ seeing ye sae sune,and astrange 
gentleman with a—(here he exclaimed 
apart as it were, and to some ininate of the 
tower, in a voice not meant to be heard 
by those in the court)—Mysie—Mysie, 
woman, stir for dear life and get the fire 
mended; take the auld three-legged stool, 
or ony thing that’s readiest that will make 
a lowe.—I doubt we are but puirly pro- 
vided, no expecting ye this some months, 
when doubtless ye wad hae been received 
conform till your rank, as gude right is ; 
but natheles’ 

«« « Natheless, Caleb,’ said the Master, 
*we must have our horses put up, and 
ourselves too, the best way wecan. I 
hope you are net sorry to see me sooner 
than you expected ?’ 

« «Sorry. my lord!—I am sure ye 
sall aye be my lord wi’ honest folk, as 
your noble ancestors hae been these three 
hundred years, and never asked a whig’s 
leave—Sorry to see the Lord ot Ravens- 
wood at ane o’ his ain castles !—(Then 
again apart to his unseen associate behind 
the screen)—Mysie, kill the brood-hen 
without thinking twice on it; let them 
care that come ahint.—No to say its our 
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best dwelling,’ he added, turning to Buck- 
law, ‘ but just a strength for the Lord of 
Ravenswood to flee until,—that is, no to 
flee, but toretreat until mn troublous times, 
like the present, when it was ill conve- 
nient for him to live farther in the coun- 
try in ony of his better and mair principal 
manors ; but, for its antiquity, maist folks 
think that the outside of Wolt’s-Crag is 
worthy of a large perusal.’ 

«And you are determined we shall 
have time to make it,’ said Ravenswood, 
somewhat amused with the shifts the old 
man used to detain them without dvors, 
until his confederate Mysie had made 
her preparations within, 

«© « Q, never mind the outside of the 
house, my good friend,’ said Bucklaw ; 
‘Jet’s see the inside, and let our horses 
see the stable, that’s all.’ 

“<Q yes, Sir—ay, Sir,—unquestion- 
ably, Sir,—-my lord and ony of his ho- 
uourable companions’ 

*«* But our horses, my old friend—our 
horses ; they will be dead-foundered by 
standing here in the cold aiter riding hard, 
and mine istoo good to be spuiled ; there- 
fore, Once more, our horses,’ exclaimed 
Bucklaw. 

«« True—ay — your horses — yes—I 
will call the grooms ;' and sturdily did 
Caleb roar till the old tower rung again— 
© John—William—Saunders !—The lads 
are gane out, or sleeping,’ he observed, 
after pausing for an answer, which he 
knew that he had no human chance of 
receiving. ‘ A’ gaes wrang when the 
Master’s out bye; but L’ll take care o’er 
your cattle mysel’. 

«TI think you had better,’ said Ravens- 
wood, ‘ otherwise | see little chance of 
their being attended to at all.’ 

««« Whisht, my lord,—whisht, for God’s 
sake,’ said Caleb, in an imploring tone, 
and apart to his master; if ye dinna re- 
gard your ain credit, think on mine; we'll 
hae hard eneugh wark to make a decent 
night o’t, wi’ a’ the lies Ll can tell.’ 

«© « Well, well, never mind,’ said his 
master ; ‘go to thestable. ‘There is hay 
and corn, [ trust ?’ 

«©¢Qu ay, plenty of bay and corn ;’ 
this was uttered boldly and aloud, and, 
in a lower tone, * there was some half fous 
o’ aits, and some taits o’ meadow hay leit 
after the burial.’ 

«« « Very well,’ said Ravenswood, tak- 
ing the lamp from his domestic’s unwilling 
hand, ‘ I will shew the stranger up stairs 
myself.’ 

« ¢] canna think o’ that my lord ;—if 
ye wad but have five minutes, or ten 
minutes, or, at maist, a quarter of an 
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fiour’s patience, and look at the fine 
moonlight prospect of the Bass and North 
Berwick Law till I sort the horses, I 
would marshal ye up, as reason is ye 
suld be marshalled, your lordship and 
your honourable visitor. And I hae 
lockit up the siller candlesticks, and the 
lamp is not fit.’————~ 

«Tt will do very well in the mean- 
time,’ said Ravenswood, ‘ and you will 
have no difficulty for want of light in the 
stable, for, if ] recollect, half the roof 
is off.’ 

“** Very true, my lord,’ replied the 
trusty adherent, and with ready wit in- 
stantly added, ‘ and the Inzy sclater loons 
have never come to wut it on a’ this while, 
your lordship.’ ” 


Here our extracts must close, 
having already exceeded our limits. 
We are told that the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, in its essence, is no fic- 
tion ; this will neither add to, nor 
diminish its merits, The charac- 
ters are drawn by the hand of a 
master, the interest is well sup- 
ported throughout, and the ase of 
Scottish superstitions is managed 
with considerable skill 

The Legend of Montrose will be 
noticed in our next. 


Se 


TALES OF THE HALL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL.B. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 

THE poetry of Crabbe is gene- 
rally confined to the delineation of 
the British character ; he views so- 
ciety with a scrutinizing but not 
with a lofty eye; he does not in- 
troduce us to the splendid tragic 
hero, but to a family circle in com- 
mon life, wherein we ure sure to 
recognise many characters which 
come under our daily observation, 
and in whose actions we rarely 
perceive any improbability. 

The “ Tales of the Hall” extend 
to twenty-two books, compreliend- 
ing in one poem, a variety of minor 
poems or tales, in which we are in- 
troduced to a considerable number 
of persons who reside in the nei gh- 
bourhood of “ the Hall.’ In ac- 
Fol. II] ,-~September’s 1819. 
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knowledging in the preface his ob- 
ligations to a friend for one of the 
tales, the author adds, “ It is by 
no means my only debt, though 
the one I now more particularly 
acknowledge; for who shall de- 
scribe all that he gains in the so- 
cial, the unrestrained and the fre- 
quent conversations with a friend, 
who is at once communicative and 
judicious ?” 

The Hall is the residence of 
George, the elder of two brothers, 
or rather half brothers, who have 
been separated during the greater 
portion of their lives, but meet at 
an advanced age, The circum- 
stances of their early separation and 
their adventures during that long 
period, are told with great simpli- 
city, and excite a feeling of consi- 
derable interest in the reader. Rich- 
ard has been less fortunate in his 
pecuniary concerns than his elder 
brother, and had rather improvi- 
dently though happily married, but 
is presented by George with a plea- 
sant dwelling in the vicinity of 
“ the Hall,” where he takes up his 
abode with his wife and family. 

It is difficult within our limits to 
make any extracts which may ade- 
quately convey to our fair readers 
the pathos and interest of these 
tales. In the third book is the fol- 
lowing concluding scene of the life 
of a youth of some genius, who is 
abandoned by his unnatural father 
for having, in opposition to his will, 
chosen the profession of a painter, 


“« « Years past away, and where he lived, 
and how, 

Was then unknown—indeed we know 
not now; 

But once at twilight walking up and 
down, 

In a poor alley of the mighty town, 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, 
hide 

The grieving sons of Genius, Want, and 
Pride, 

I met him musing ; sadness I could trace, 

And conquer’d hope’s mcek anguish, in 
his face 
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usual sweetness. Dowton’s. Dr. 
Cantwell, was a fine piece of acting. 
Wilkinson’s Maw-worm was cha- 
racteristic, and the whole of the 
performers exerted themselves with 
much success. The music is by 
Mr. Jolly. 

Walk for a Wager, or the Bai- 
liffs’ Bet.—This musical farce is 
from the peu of Mr. Peake, author 
of Amateurs and Actors. The 
plot is rather intricate, Mildman 
(Mr. Pearman), the lover of Emma 
(Miss Kelly), is defrauded out of 
his estate by Mrs. Kildeary (Mts. 
Grove), and her Agent, who had 
also been his attorney. He is pur- 
sued by bailiffs and flies for shelter 
to his friend O’ Mittimus (Mr. W. 
S. Chaiterley), the guardian of 
Ena, from whom, however, in the 
disastrous state of his affairs, he 
resolves to conceal himself. Bob 
Lovelock (Mr. Harley), the dashing 
gentleman bailiff, to whom the writ 
is entrusted, has brought down with 
him, into the same neighbourhood, 
(the vicinity of Bath, where, in his 
assumed character of a gentleman, 
he is about to visit his enamorata, 
Mrs, Kildeary,) Hookey Walker 
(Mr. Wilkinson), a pedestrian, who 
is to walk, on a bet between Love- 
lock and a sporting Butcher, eight 
times between milestone aud mile- 
stone, in the course of an hour, 
Mildman, taking Hookey for the 
bailiff, takes refuge in the house of 
Mrs. Kildeary, where the passing 
and re-passing of the pedestrian 
keeps him in constant alarm, and 
where be encounters, unknown and 
unsuspecting, the real bailiff, who 
considers him a rival in the old 
lady’s affections. In the mean time 
Emma, whose prying curiosity 
had been put under lock and key, 
coutrives to escape from her con- 
finement, and on the approach of 
O Mittimus, conceals herself in the 
sedan chair, and is conveyed, un- 
suspected, to the house of Mrs. Kil~ 


deary, by whom the chair is bor- 
rowed. Here she overhears the 
whole business of the fraud prac. 
ticed upon her lover, and contrives 
to steal out of the ageut’s bag, the 
suppressed title-deeds; and, by 
hoax upon hoax, the amour, the law- 
suit, and the pedestrian wager, are 
brought at the same time to an issue. 
The piece was received with great 
applause, for which, however, it was 
not a little indebted to the pleasan~ 
try of Harley, and the inimitable 
acting of Miss Kelly. 

Belles without Beaux; or the 
Ladies among themselves. ——~ 
Mrs. Chatterley, as prude, is severe 
upon her youngest sister for coun 
tenanciug the addresses of a lover, 
and maintains that scandal never 
attacks the fame of a truly virtuous 
woman, but has always some foun- 
dation to build upon, These senti- 
ments are warmly applauded by an 
old maiden aunt, but are not relish- 
ed by the junior ladies, especially 
by Mrs. Dashington, who is hit 
by some of the shafts levelled at 
the less prudent patterns of her sex. 
To revenge herself and teach the 
prude more candonr, she assumes 
the disguise of a lad of seventeen, 
called Doran, and, personating her 
own brother, makes fierce love to 
thelady. The prude listens to the 
declarations of the false Doran, who 
enters a window, feigns illness, and 
plays many gambols to embarrass 
her, till in absolute despair and 
dread of discovery she accepts a 
ring, says‘ I love yon,’ and atds m 
lhidings and disguisings for the pur- 
pose of concealment. When there 
is no chance of her getting Doran 
out of the house unseen, she pers 
suades him to assume a female 
dress, and personate his sister. This 
double equivoque is very laughable, 
aud Miss Kelly’s performance was 
excellent. ‘The denouement convin- 
ces the prude that women may be 
suspected and slandered without 
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See him I must: but I with ease ad- 
dress’d, 

And neither pity nor-surprise expressed ; 

I strove both grief and pleasure to re- 
strain, 

But yet 1 saw that I was giving pain. 

He’'said, with quick’ning pace, as loth to 
hold 

A longer converse, that “ the day was 
cold, 

That he was well, that I had scarcely 
light 

To aid my steps,’ 
Good night! 

I saw him next where he had lately come, 

A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I heard his name, but he conceal’d his 
face, 

To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

Tn vain { strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion— “Sir, 1 pray re- 
frain ;” 

For I had left my friends and stepp’d 
aside, 

Because IL fear’d his unrelenting pride. 


’ 


and bade me then 


««« He then was sitting on a workhouse- 


bed, 

And on the naked boards reclined his 
head, 

Around were children with incessant 
cry, 

And neur was one, like him, about to 
die ; 

A broken chair’s deal bottom held the 
store 


That he required—he soon would need 
no more ; 

A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side, 

From its half spout the cold black tea 
supplied. 

‘«« Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man 
was brought, 

Found without food—it was no longer 
sought : 

For his employers knew not whom they 


paid, 
Nor where to seek him whom they wish’d 
to ald; 
Here brought, some kind attendant he 
address’d, 


And sought some trifles which he yet 
possess’d : 
‘hen named a lightless closet, in a room 
Hired at small rate, a garret’s deepest 
gloom: 
They sought the region, and they brought 


him all 

That he his own, his proper which could 
call: 

A beiter coat, less pieced ; some linen 
neat, 

Not whole; and papers many a valued 
sheet ; 
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Designs and drawings ; these, at his de- 
sire, 

Were placed before him at the chamber 
fire, 

And while th’ admiring people stood to 
gaze, 

He, one by one, committed to the blaze, 

Smiling in spleen; but one he had awhile, 

And gave it to the flames, and could not 
smile. 


“« ¢ The sickening man—for such appear’d 
the fact— 

Just in his need, would not a debt con- 
tract ; 

Bat left his poor apartment for the bed 

That earth might yield him, or some way- 
side shed ; 

Here he was found, and to his place 


conveyed, 

Where he might rest, and his last debt 
be paid: 

Fame with his wish, but he so far from 
fame, 


That no one knew his kindred, or hisname, 
Or by what means he lived, or from what 
place he came. 


“* « Once more [ saw him when his spirite 
fail’d, 

And my desire to aid him then prevail’d! 

He shew’d a softer feeling in his eye, 

And watch’d my looks, and own’d the 
sympathy ; 

*Twas now the calm of wearied pride ; 


so long 

As he had strength was his resentment 
strong, 

But in such place, with strangers all 
around, 


And they such strangers, to have some 
thing found 

Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, 

To give and take a look! at this his 
journey’s end ; 

One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long 
remain ; 

The one sole interest! No, he could aot 
now 

Retain his anger ; Nature knew not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long fingers now were press’d 
to mine, 

And his faint smile of kinder thoughts 
gave sign; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

His words their sound, and softly whis- 
per’d “ friend !” 

Not without comfort in the thought ex- 
press’d 

By that calm look with which he sank t¢ 
vest,’ ” 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 





La Belle Circassienne, Air, with 
Introduction and Variations for 
the Piano-Forte, composed, and 
dedicated to Miss Plestow, by 
J. F. Burrowes. 

The compositions of Mr. Bur- 
rowes are always distinguished by 
an uncommon facility of invention, 
and a high degree of refined taste. 
La Belle Circassienne is one of 
his most successful. The theme 
is beautiful and the variations ap- 
propriate; the fourth is peculiarly 
gracefal, and the sixth is in the 
best classic style. 


Love came in a Smile, a Ballad; 
the Poetry by D. A. O Meara, 
Esq.; composed, and dedicated 
to Miss B. Roper Chambers, 
by C. M. Sola. 

Mr. Sola deserves our best thanks 
for putting a melody so sweet—so 
graceful—to such very inharmo- 
nious words. The accompaniment 
is tasteful, and the music, altoge- 
ther, extremely geod. 

In happier hours thy heart was 
mine, a Ballad, composed by 
Mrs. Henley. 

However the fair sex may excel 
iu some of the fine arts, but few 
have attained any eminence in mu- 
sical composition. Mrs. Henley’s 
ballad is respectable, but there is 
nothing peculiarly striking in it. 
The melody however possesses 
feeling and judgment, the accom- 
paniment is satisfactory, and on 
the whole, it is a pleasing pro- 
duction. 


The popular Air, ‘O it was not 
for me that I heard the bells 
ringing,’ with variations, by G. 


Kiallmark. 


This familiar and pleasing air 
is introduced with an appropriate 
andante movement, and the varia- 
lions, which are extremely well 
conceived, are highly creditable to 
the taste and judgment of Mr. Ki- 
allmark. It is well calculated to 
improve the attentive practitioner, 
whist it cannot fail attracting ge- 
neral attention. 


A Muschedula, or Musie Scroll, 
exhibiting an epitome of the 
whole science of Music, by J. 
Relfe. 


The purport of the Muschedula 
is to impress the mind, at one 
view, with the leading features of 
thorough bass, and the principles 
on which that study is founded. 
The scroll consists of one oblong 
sheet, and is arranged under the 
following heads: Simple Triads ; 
Compound Harmonies; Double 
Compound Harmonies; Pedal 
Harmonies, or Organ points ; Sus- 
pensions ; Major Scales ; Minor 
Scales; and Chromatic Grada- 
tion; these heads are displayed 
with great exactness. The whole 
is comprised in twenty diagrams, 
and the various detinitions are so 
well illustrated as to render it 
intelligible to the most uninformed 
on the subject. 





THE DRAMA. 


TR A ee ec a 


ENGLISH OpreRA House, 
Hypocrite.—Tiis play, after se- 
veral metamorphoses, has undergoue 
another change, by being transforin- 
ed into a comic opera. Some cur- 
T 2 


tailments to reduce it to three acts, 
and the introduction of afew sougs, 
are all that constitute the change, 
Miss Carew, who plays Lady Lam- 
bert very prettily, sung with her 
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cause. Miss Carew sings a pretty 
song, and Miss Kelly, as Doran, 
an arch one, thus favoured by plot, 
music, acting, and the novelty of 
being wholly supported by females, 
it is likely to be attractive. 

The Brown Man.—This musical 
drama is evidently an imitation of 
L’Homme Gris, on which Mr. 
Jones founded his Green Man. The 
union of two lovers, Leoni an 
Clara, is broken off by the lady’s 
father, Franconi, promising her 
hand to Manfredi. Bernardo, the 
mysterious Brown Man, discover- 
ing the aversion of Clara towards 
Munfredi ( Bernardo’s wife’s son,) 
compels Manfredi to resign his 
pretensions, and he, in revenge, re- 
solves to take the life of Bernardo, 
but in mistake shoots Franconi. 
Bernardo suspects Manfredi of 
this murder, and draws him into an 
acknowledgment of his guilt. He 
then presents him a box, which he 
tells him contains his mother’s jew- 
els; and urges him to use them for 
the purpose of escaping from justice. 
Manfredi opens the box, and finds 
a pistol. He, however, hesitates, 
for which the Brown Man subse- 
quently reproaches him. Franconi, 
however, having been only wound- 
ed, re-appears, and interposes in 
favor of Manfredi. Bernardo proves 
to be a long-lost brother of Fran- 
coni’s, aud the piece very happily 
terminates. To the actors, more 
than to its merits, a tolerably fa- 
vourable reception must be attri- 
buted, 

, HAYMARKET. 
I’m Puzzled: or Three to One. 


Marror of Fashion. 
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The plot of this piece is very exe 
travagant and absurd. A Spanish 
father wishes to have his daughter 
under the care of a duenna; and 
two valets, dressed as duennas, 
make their appearance at the same 
iime with the female, whom each 
endeavours to personate. The young 
lady, whilst this is going on, mar- 
ries her lover. I’m Puzzled has 
the merit of not containing a single 
bad joke; and it is equally free 
from the good and indifferent, Due 
ruset made his first appearance in 
this witless piece, and was received 
with great applause. I’m Puzzled, 
though not completely condemned 
on the first night, soon ceased to 
puzzle. 

Ladies at Home ; or Gentlemen 
we can do without you. This in- 
terlude is similar to that brought 
out at the English Opera, and is 
acted entirely by women. It is 
not, however, equal to its rival. 
Mrs. Edwin, though an excellent 
actress, is not equal to Miss Kelly; 
neither can Miss Beaumont come 
pare with Miss Carew. It was, 
however, received with great eclat. 

Belford and Minton ; or There 
and Back again. We are sur- 
prised that the managers of this 
house should have brought forward 
a farce so devoid of all interest, 
and abounding in such gross allu- 
sions and vulgarities, as Belford 
and Minton. The plot is unwor- 
thy of detail, and we never saw 
an audience more decisive in its 
condemnation of a new piece than 
on this occasion. 





MIRROR OF FASHION 
For SEPTEMBER, 1819. 





Cialking Dress 


Composed of rich light fawn- 
coloured gauze, made very full, 
elegantly trimmed at the bottom 


with a double flounce of the same, 
edged with a large rouleaux of rich 
white satin: the dress to just clear 
the ankles, A beautiful spencer of 
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rich French rose-coloured satin, 
fancifully trimmed with full puff- 
ings of white satin on the shoul- 
ders, and pipings of the same to 
correspond onthe hands, edged 
with Valenciennes lace: the waist 
rather long, and finished with van- 
dyke trimming. A large French 
bonnet of the same, with full pip- 
ings ef white satin, and a double 


pow of Valenciennes lace on the 


edge, a high plume of white os- 
trich feathers, placed a little to the 
left, so as to ineline towards the 
front. Gloves and shoes to cor- 
respond, 


Cventug Stull Dress. 


A round gauze frock worn over 
a pink satin dress; the trimming 
is intermixed with leaves of satin ; 
the waist rather longer than usual, 
eut low round the bust, which 


is trimmed with blond and satin 
leaves; the sleeve is full and 
short, composed of satin and blond, 
The hair is ornamented with a 
wreath of roses and lilies. Peart 
necklace and ear-rings, White kid 
gloves, and white satin shoes. 





Early in August his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent took an 
aquatic excursion, and sailed from 
Brighton in the Royal George 
yacht, commanded by the Hon. 
Captain Paget, accompanied by 
other yachts and vessels. His 
Royal Highness visited several 
places, but made his longest stay 
at the Isle of Wight, with which 
his Royal Highness was much de- 
lighted. After an absence of about 
three weeks he returned to Brigh- 
tou, and from thence to London. 





MISCELLANEA, 


STATEMENT RESPECTING IM- 
PROUVEMENTS IN SUTHERLAND.— 
In 1817, a year of great distress in 
the Highlands, Lord Stafford ex- 
tended his relief to the poorer ten- 
ants in the estate of Sutherland, to 
the amount of 10,0602. 

This distress was much increas- 
ed by the numbers of people who 
had settled on the estate without 
permission, fifteen hundred of them 
paying rent to no person, and many 
more of them holding entirely of 
the inferior tacksinen. The ex- 
treme misery endured by these poor 
people, (a state of things recurring 
every three years on an average, ) 
the great improvement among 


those who had been settled on the 
coast, and the rapid extension of 
the fisheries, pointed out the neces- 
sity of delaying no longer the re- 
moval of the remainder of the peo- 
ple who still dwelt on the hills to 


the sea-coast,—a measure, as ne- 
cessary for them as beneficial to the 
estate, and advantageous to the 
country. 

That these people might have 
ample time to make this removal, it 
was intimated to them in the au- 
tumn of 1817, that they should be 
removed to the coast side, at W hit- 
sunday, 1819; and thatthey might 
have the means of doing so, it was 
at the same time intimated to them, 
that they should hold both their 
old possessions and their new lots, 
rent free, up to the date of their 
removal. ‘This has been done ac- 
cordingly ; and no exertion was 
left untried to induce them to take 
advantage of the last summer, in 
gradually preparing for their change 
of residence, but entirely without 
effect. The lots for the parish of 
Assynt were, necessarily, on the 
Western Qcean; and here the peo- 
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le were settled, and are becoming 
industrious fishermen, as are the 
people of Strathnaver, who are of 
course settled on their own coast, 
from the moath of the Naver to Ar- 
madale. The lots for the people 
of Kildonan, Clyne, Golspie, and 
Rogart, are situated on the side of 
the great north road leading to 
Caithness, near the sea, and in the 
vicinity of the two thriving fishing 
stations of Brora and Helmsdale, a 
eountry generally as early as East 
Lothian. Many of these people 
who lived by illicit distillation, 
have gone into the heights of 
Caithness aud Ross-shire, in pre- 
ference to settling on their new lots. 
This has been particularly the case 
with the people of Kildonan, the 
parish adjoining to Caithness ; 
this population subsisted entirely 
by smuggling, obtaining grain in 
Caithness, and thus carrying on 
their illegal traffic with much faci- 
lity. The people in the heights of 
Rogart and Clyne carried on a 
similar trade, but to a less extent, 
obtaining their grain from the coast 
side. The Kildonan people have 
settled on the adjoining parish in 
Caithness, their new lots in Su- 
therland affording no opportunity 
for carrying on illicit distillation, 
being old in field, or land of the 
most improveable quality, and 
ploughed for them by the voluntary 
and praise-worthy exertions of the 
coast-side tenants, and by Lord 
Stafford’s own ploughs. To those 
for whom these lots were too small, 
farms of from six to twelve acres 
were offered on Dornock Muir, an 
improveable district near that place, 
the landlord binding himself to pay 
the tenant five pounds for every 
acre he brought in, and that as 
soon as the land was in cultivation. 
To secure’ a constant demand for 
their grain, and that they might 
have no excuse in selling to the 
illegal distiller, Lord Stafford is 
erecting a new distillery at Brora, 
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the tenant being bound to consume 
the grain of the country. The du- 
ration of their tacks is for seven 
or fourteen years, varying accord- 
ing to situation and circumstan- 
ces ; the rent, in many cases, nomi- 
nal; in all, the lowest in Scot- 
land. By the custom of the coun- 
try, the moss timber of the cottages 
is the property of the tenant. Upon 
their removal, as they did not carry 
it with them, and as every attention 
to their interests was shown, it was 
appraised over to the landlord, paid 
for by him, (to whom it was use- 
less,) and then burnt, 

In 1812, the county of Suther- 
land was separated from the rest of 
Scotland, by three dangerous fer- 
ries, and without roads, fully a 
century behind the rest of Scotland. 
Producing nothing, and cut off 
from all markets, it was left, in its 
natural state of neglect, to a nume- 
rous tenantry of respectable middle 
men, though notimproving tenants, 
who, living without employment, 
pushed their sons forward in the 
army, by raising men from their 
farms. The communications are 
now nearly all that could be wish- 
ed,—excellent bridges over the 
ferries, and the country intersected 
by roads. The tenantry are now 
among the wealthiest and most 
active in Scotland; and a career of 
improvement has begun, and is 
carrying on, which leaves far he- 
hind the most rapid improvements 
known in Scotland. The arrange- 
ments will be completed in 1820, 
This has required great exertion, 
both in the landlord and tenantry, 
which has been so well seconded 
by the managers and factors, that 
the most evident change has taken 
place, in the increased comforts of 
the inhabitants, wherever these ar- 
rangements have been carried into 
effect; while the progress in the 
Cod, Ling, and Herring-fisheries 
in Assynt, on the north coast, and 
at Brora and Helmsdale, has been 
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such as to exceed the most san- 
guine expectations. The number 
of barrels of herrings already cured 
at Helmscdale, have been, 


In 1816 - - - 4000 
1817 - - - 7300 
I8iS - - 19,390 


In 1817, there were employed 
there, 17 coopers, 130 women, 200 
men, 50 boats. In 1818, 70 coop- 
ers, 520 women, 700 men, 140 
boats. 

The number of boats agreed for 
this year is above 200, besides 
many at Brora, where the fishing 
begins this year for the first time. 

The amount of cod and ling 
caught in Assyut and Strathnaver, 

















Deaths. 


1818, is 93,116. This year the 
fishing |1as commenced on the south 
coast, where one crew frequently 
brings iu from 1500 to 2000 fish, 
in one tide, caught off a fishing 
bank, about five miles from Jand, 
hitherto neglected. 

To encourage the fisheries, Lord 
Stafford has offered premiums to 
the most successful boats during 
the last two years, amounting to 
200/. in each year; and to induce 
the people to build neat cottages on 
their new lots, Lady Stafford has 
offered various premiums, differing 
in amount to the new settlers on 
the coast. 





DEATHS. 


DEATHS.—July 20, at Holyrood 
Jouse, the Hon. Miss Murray, daughter 
Of the Hon. Mrs. Murray.—July 71, Re- 
becca, wife of the Rev. Mr Collinson, 
Curate of Ryton, in the county of 
Durhem.—July 22, M: Brogmans, In- 
spector General of the Hospitals of the 
Netherlands, whose humane attention 
to the waunded troops of all nations 
who were conveyed to the hospitals 
and private houses after the battle of 
Waterloo, will ever be recollected with 
gratitude, He was a Professor of the 
University of Leyden; Member of 
the French Institute; of the Brussels 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Let- 
tres, and of the Agricultural and Botanical 
Society of Ghent; and to him the Uni- 
versity of Leyden is indebted for the 
present improved state of its Botanical 
Garden. M. Brugmans was the author of 
several excellent works on Medicine, Bo- 
tany, and Natural History. The An- 
nales Academiques are nearly filled with 
his contributions.-July 24, at Paris, Ma- 
dame Sophie Gail, highly celebrated for 
her talents as a Musical Composer. To 
this accomplished lady the French stage 
is indebted for the delightful Opera of 
Les Deux Jaloux et la Serenade. Her son, 
to whom she was most fondly attached, 
received a prize at the last sitting of the 
French Academy, which took place the 
day preceding his mother’s death. Ma- 
dame Gail’s amiable character and en- 


gaging manners rendered her as much 
beloved and respected in private life as 
she was admired in public.—July 46, 
William Chatteris, ksq. of Lombard 
Street, Banker, aged 81.—July 26, at In- 
verness, N. B. in his 76th year, the Rev, 
Bishop, Andrew Macfarlane, Senior 
Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church. 
—July 27, at the Palace of Clogher, Ire- 
land, the Right Rev. Dr. Porter, Bishop 
of Clogher.—July 27, in Gardiner Street, 
Dublin, Mr. Montgomery, late Stage 
Manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
—July 28,in Berkley Square, Thomas 
Graham, Esq. of Kinross and Burleigh, 
N. B. and M. P. for the county of Kin. 
ross.—August 4, in her 27th year, sud- 
denly, Sarah, only daughter of the Rev. 
William Thomas, of Enfield.—August 10, 
aged 47, George Langton, Esq. of Lang. 
ton Hall, near Spilsby, one of bis Majes. 
ty’s Justices of the Peace for the Parts of 
Lindsay ; and on the 16th instant his 
Widow, who was in a dying state at the 
time of his death—August 11, at his 
house, at Eshei, in the 71st year of his 
age, Captain Charles Hughes, R. N.— 
At Dieppe, in his 62nd year, the Rev. R. 
Mark Delafosse, L. L. B. of Richmond, 
Surry.—March 20, on board his Majes- 
ty’s ship, Minden, on her passage to 
Bombay, the Lady of Rear Admiral Sir 
Richard King, Commander-in. Chief in 
the East Indies. 
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